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Fifiy-Six  Engravings  illustrative  of  Italy,  A  Poem.  By 
Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.  London.  Jennings  and  Chap¬ 
lin.  1830.  (  Unpublished. ) 

Pompeianot  or  Observations  of  the  Topography,  Edifices, 
arid  Ornaments  of  Pompeii.  By  Sir  William  Gell, 
F.R.S.,  &c.  New  Series.  Parts  1,  2,  3.  London. 
Jennings  and  Chaplin.  1830. 

“  The  fatal  gift  of  beauty  !’*  Fatal  indeed,  rich  Italy, 
for  it  has  lured  the  spoiler  now  from  the  icy  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  and  now  from  the  sunburnt  deserts  of  the 
south.  The  fierce  Arab  and  tbe  rude  Goth,  in  their 
eagerness  to  lay  hold  of  so  fair  a  portion  of  the  earth,  have 
met  upon  their  encountering  paths,  and  contended  for 
possessions  amid  the  flames  of  cities,  and  over  the  bodies 
of  men.  In  their  rude  grasp,  the  delicate  and  fragile 
existence  of  beauty  was  laid  low.  Yet,  spiritual  and  eter¬ 
nal  in  her  essence,  she  pai'ted  to  re-unite  ; — like  the  air, 
she  closed  again  behind  those  intruders,  who  rushed  reck¬ 
lessly  through  her  ;  and  while  barbarian  after  barbarian 
has  passed  from  the  earth,  as  though  he  had  never  been, 
her  presence  still  rests  upon,  and  diffuses  a  charm  over, 
her  own  land.  Yes,  Italy,  thou  art  still  Beauty’s  home  ! 
Fenced  from  the  bleak  north  by  the  circling  rampart  of 
the  mighty  Alps,  rising  in  green  and  undulating  loveli¬ 
ness  from  the  silver-gleaming  seas  which  lave  either  shore, 
thou  treasurest  in  thy  bosom  the  fragments  of  ancient 
genius,  united  by  kindred  spirits  into  new  and  fairer 
groups,  while  the  eternal  sun  casts  down  upon  thee  his 
most  dazzling  beams,  and  all  the  powers  of  vegetative  na¬ 
ture  cluster  luxuriantly  around  the  creations  of  man. 

Italy  remains  in  our  day,  what  she  has  been  for  ages, 
the  especial  home  of  the  arts.  There  the  mind  of  man, 
catching  inspiration  from  the  exuberant  charms  of  nature, 
seems  most  fitted  to  receive  the  delicate  impressions  of 
form  and  colour,  and  to  mirror  them  back  with  added 
oveliness.  Other  lands  have  outstrode  her  in  the  path 
oj  science ;  institutions  as  free  and  more  enduring  have 
given  security  to  some  nations ;  generous  affection  and 
moral  power  are  the  peculiar  portion  of  others ;  but 
where  shall  we  seek  for  a  country  where  art  has  been  so 
^lusively,  so  successfully,  and  so  enduringly  worship- 
f  feeling  of  beauty  has  stood  the  Italian  instead 

**  *‘®iigion  and  of  morals.  Although,  in  his  land.  Supersti¬ 
tion,  and  hei’sister,  practical  Atheism,  have  taken  up  their 
*  -quarters ;  and  although  he  is  of  too  boiling  a  tern  pera- 
^t^nt  to  subject  himself  to  a  reflective  and  self-denying  mo- 
^  ‘ty ;  yet,  deficient  as  he  is  in  the  two  great  and  ele- 
principles  of  morals  and  religion,  he  has  had  their 
P  We  all  but  supplied,  and  has  been  saved  from  degrada- 
by  that  sense  of  the  beautiful,  which  informs  his 
*nd  with  a  vitality  unknown  in  other  regions,  and  keeps 
«  ethereal  spark  within  him  from  being  altogether  sub- 
quagmire  of  sense. 

journey  to  Italy  is  a  journey  to  that  fairyland 
I  ****  and  romance  liave  built  their  palace.  In 

Ti  time  is  not.  We  live  at  once  in  the  days  of  Vir¬ 


gil,  Petrarch,  Raphael,  Tasso,  and  Alfieri.  We  are 
brought  into  immediate  communion  with  the  glorious 
dead.  We  tread  their  favourite  haunts ;  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  same  fair  objects  their  souls  loved  ;  we 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  expecting  to  see  their  forms 
crossing  us  at  every  turn.  Let  us  depart  then  this  in¬ 
stant  for  Italy,  if  not  in  the  body,  at  least  in  the  spirit, 
and  leaving  behind  those  thunders  which,  as  we  write, 
shake  our  walls,  and  that  rain  which  is  lashing  without, 
let  us  range  through  sunny  fields,  conversing  with  the 
mighty  spirits  who  still  sway  the  moods  of  men.  What 
better  guides  can  we  ask  for  such  a  journey,  than  those 
whom  we  have  selected  ?  There  is  Rogers,  the  patriarch 
of  our  age’s  poetry — amiable,  accomplished,  tasteful,  and 
not  deficient  in  power.  There  is  Stothard,  the  Rogers 
of  painting.  There  is  Turner,  daring  and  original,  over 
whose  faults  no  one  could  exult  with  a  senseless  triumph, 
unless  incapable  of  feeling  his  power.  Though  last,  not 
least  in  our  dear  love,  there  is  “  classic  Gell.”  In  gal¬ 
lant  company  we  set  out  for  the  land  of  song  and  paint¬ 
ing,  and  invite  all  who  love  the  sunny  sparkle  of  its 
Avaters,  to  make  one  of  our  party.  And,  lo  !  already  Ave 
are  in  Switzerland,  and  thus  speaketh  Rogers : — 

“  Who  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds. 

Seed-time  and  haiwest,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Still  Avhere  they  Avere,  steadfast,  immovable ; 

Who  first  b4‘holds  the  Alps — that  mighty  chain 
Of  mountains,  stretching  on  from  east  to  Avest, 

So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal. 

As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  earth — 

But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 

A  something  that  informs  him  ’tis  a  moment 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  forever  ?” 

’Tis  just,  old  Bard,  and  therefore  we  take,  Avith  thee, 
the  only  legitimate  road  to  Italy— over  the  Alps.  Aided 
by  thy  verse  and  Turner’s  pencil,  we  gaze  on  the  placid 
beauty  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  adA^ance  past  the  wilder 
scenery  Avhich  surrounds  TelFs  Chapel  and  St  Maurice, 
up  to  the  topmost  summit  of  the  Great  St  Bernard.  And 
here  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine  Avhich  has 
succeeded  best — the  painter,  in  bodying  Ibrth  to  us  the 
Avild  and  frozen  crags,  the  massive  convent  Avails,  the 
dead  dark  lake — or  the  poet,  in  animating  this  stern  out- 
Avard  show,  by  his  homely  but  hearty  picture  of  the  coii- 
A'ent’s  inhabitants  and  their  occupations.  One  thing  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  it  is  easier  to  transplant  his  verse 
into  our  pages,  than  Turner’s  designs: 

‘‘  The  Bise  blew  cold  ; 

And,  bidden  to  a  spare  but  cheerful  meal, 

I  sate  among  the  holy  brotherhood 

At  their  long  board.  The  fare  indeed  VA^as  such 

As  is  pi*escribed  on  days  of  abstinence. 

But  might  huA'e  pleased  a  nicer  taste  than  mine. 

And  thi'ough  the  floor  came  up,— an  ancient  matron 
Serving  unseen  below;  Avhile  from  the  rool‘ 

(The  roof,  the  ll<»or,  the  walls  of  native  fir,)  ^ 

A  lamp  hung  flickering,  such  as  loves  to  fling 
Its  partial  light  on  apostolic  heads. 

And  sheds  a  grace  on  all.  Theirs,  time  as  yet 
Had  changed  not.  Some  Avere  almost  in  the  prime. 
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Nor  was  a  brow  o’ercast.  Seen  as  I  saw  them, 

Ranged  round  their  ample  hearth-stone  in  an  hour 
Of  rest,  they  were  as  gay,  as  free  from  guile. 

As  children  ;  answering,  and  at  once,  to  all 
The  gentler  impulses,  to  pleasure,  mirth ; 

Mingling,  at  intervals,  with  rational  talk 
Music;  and  gathering  news  from  them  that  came, 

As  of  some  other  world.  But  when  the  storm 
Rose,  and  the  snow  roll’d  on  in  ocean  billows, 

When  on  his  face  the  experienced  traveller  fell. 
Sheltering  his  lips  and  nostrils  with  his  hands. 

Then  all  was  changed;  and  sallying  with  their  pack 
Into  that  blank  of  nature,  they  became 
Unearthly  beings.  ^  Anselm,  higher  up 
A  dog  howls  loud  and  long,  and  now,  observe, 

Digs  with  his  feet  how  eagerly  !  A  man. 

Dying  or  dead,  lies  buried  underneath  ! 

Let  us  to  work  !  there  is  no  time  to  lose  ! 

But  who  descends  Mont  Velan  ?  ’Tis  La  Croix ; 
Away,  away  I  if  not,  alas  I  too  late  ; 

Homeward  he  drags  an  old  man  and  a  boy. 

Faltering  and  falling,  and  but  half  awaken’d. 

Asking  to  sleep  again.*  Such  their  discourse.” 

Plaving  thus  prepared  ourselves  for  the  pilgrimage  to 
Italy,  by  leaving  all  our  tramontane  recollections  among 
the  sterile  and  stupendous  scenery  of  that  portion  of  Eu¬ 
rope  which  lifts  its  head  highest  into  heaven,  we  are 
ready,  like  sanctided  novices,  to  commence  our  down¬ 
ward  journey.  Passing  the  same  path  along  which  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Hannibal  marched  to  victory,  we  descend 
through  Martigny  to  the  lake  of  Como  ;  and  after  indul¬ 
ging  in  the  luxuries  of  the  vintage,  we  embark  for  Venice. 
There  she  rises  on  the  canvass  of  Turner,  square-built 
and  magnificent  above  the  sapping  Avave ;  and  there 
Stothard  has  given  additional  life  to  her  fair  canals,  by 
Introducing  that  galley  sweeping  along,  Avith  the  tAvelve 
noble  and  lovely  brides  rescued  from  the  corsair,  casting 
R  glory  on  her  walls  as  they  sail  along ;  and  there  the 
pencil  of  Titian  himself  has  fixed  for  cAer  the  transient 
pageant  of  a  Doge’s  funeral.  Nor  does  the  descriptive 
power  of  the  poet  approve  itself  less  happy  : 

—  ‘‘  From  the  land  Ave  went, 

As  to  a  floating  city — steering  in. 

And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream. 

So  smoothly,  silently — by  many  a  dome 
Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico. 

The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky ; 

By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  Eastern  splendour. 

Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings; 

The  fronts  of  some,  though  Time  had  shatter’d  them, 
Still  gloAving  Avith  the  richest  hues  of  art. 

As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o'er*'' 

But  away  from  this  amphibious  beauty,  over  the 
Apennines,  and  down  upon  the  A^ale  of  Arno,  Avhere 
Florence  sits  emboAvered  in  Avoods,  like  some  fire-eyed  bird 
of  prey,  enthroned  in  her  lone  eyry.  Let  us  stand  Avith 
the  painter  awhile  beside  these  tJill  poplars,  and  view  the 
city  of  palaces,  softly  shining  through  the  sunny  haze. 
Let  us  advance,  and  roam  through  its  streets,  gazing  AAUth 
old  Stothard,  to  Avhom  his  age  and  art  have  lent  the  un¬ 
earthly  poAver  of  seeing  the  spiritual  shadows  Avhich  past 
actions  leave  on  the  place  of  their  event,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Buondelmonte,  still  reining  up  his  steed  before  that 
fatal  and  seductive  door.  Or,  let  us  enter  the  aa\'i11s  of 
the  Medici  Palace,  and  see  Avhere  the  art  of  Vasari  still 
preserves  in  life  the  counterfeit  of  the  boy  Cardinal  and 
Ids  brother.  Theii-s  Avas  a  fearful  tale — horrid  as  ever 
the  Grecian  tragic  muse  embodied  in  her  sounding  strains. 
The  brothers  rode  together  to  the  chase,  but  only  one  re¬ 
turned.  At  nightfall  the  corpse  of  the  other  Avas  brought 
home.  At  midnight  the  father  roused  the  surviA  or  from 
his  bed,  and  led  him  to  a  lonely  room.  Where  Avas  his 
brother  ?  lie  kncAv  not.  C.'osmo  snatched  aside  a  vei, 

and  the  convicted  criminal  could  only  stammer  out, _ 

“  ’Twas  in  self-defence!” — “  Wilt  thou  belie  him  too?” 
cried  the  father,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

I.et  us  escape  from  the  city  AA'alls.  Wherever  men 
are  pent  Avithin  such  close  limits,  hatred,  malice,  and 


other  moral  imposthumes,  are  gendered  by  the  hot  a 
crowded  atmosphere.  Let  us  seek  the  Campagna,  wher 
the  first  object  that  presents  itself  is  the  villa  Avber* 
dwelt  the  “  starry  Galileo.”  And  here  Ave  stop  a  mo 
ment  to  pay  homage  to  the  genius  of  Turner,  AAdiich  ha 
so  poetically  handled  this  subject.  In  the  foreground  to 
your  left  hand,  is  a  group,  consisting  of  a  globe,  a  tele 
scope,  and  other  astronomical  instruments.  Behind  theni 
rises  the  villa,  in  simple  and  severe  elegance.  The  sk  ’ 
above  is  light,  sprinkled  Avith  fleecy  clciids.  To  the  right 
we  see  the  moon  dimly  struggling  through  a  dense  mass 
of  yapour.  Thus,  by  the  assemblage  of  these  simple  aiij 
inanimate  objects,  Avith  the  addition  of  Galileo’s  name 
Ave  are  presented  «at  once  Avith  his  pjirsuits  and  his  for! 
tunes — his  persecutions  and  mental  serenity,  and  Avith  the 
thrilling  eternity  of  his  fame.  We  pass  on,  and  what 
does  our  enchanter  offer  next  ?  A  nameless  villa,  whost* 
deep-shaded  pillars  and  arches  look  jetty  in  the  soft  moon  , 
shine,  Avhile,  behind  it,  moving  figures  traverse  the 
den’s  arcades  in  the  mystic  light.  What  know  Ave  of 
the  place  or  its  inhabitants?  Nothing  ;  and  yetAve  have 
a  A'ague  sympathy  AAUth  their  joys,  Avhich  makes  it  hap. 
piness  to  gaze  at  them  ! 

OfiAA^ard  I  This  is  Rome  I  That  huge  round  mass  is 
the  Castle  St  Angelo — that  cupola  is  St  Peter’s.  That 
Avide  plain  is  the  barren  Camp.ngna — a  dreary  level on 
one  side,  a  fragment  of  a  ruined  tomb, — on  the  other,  the 
shattered  arches  of  an  aqueduct,  stretching  out  into  in- 
finity ;  iu  the  fur  distance,  loAA'-broAved  hills,  indicated 
through  the  ground  haze — the  rising  suu  shining  dimly 
through  the  misty  air — a  fcAV  gambolling  goats  the  only 
living  tenants  of  the  scene.  Not  the  most  musical  of 
Italy’s  rich  A^oices  could  toll  us  more  SAA^eetly  or  more 
mournfully — “  Itoma  !  Roma  /  7ion  epiu  come  era primaT 
And  yet,  Iioav  much  more  touching  these  mouldering 
fragments  of  Earth’s  great  mistress,  thus  separated  from 
living  nature  by  a  deserted  Avaste!  AVho  goes  to  Rome, 
goes  to  visit  the  past ;  and  busy,  joyous  traffic  Avould  he 
impertinent  and  discordant. 

It  is  a  solecism  in  breeding  to  dcAmteour  .attention  ex¬ 
clusively  to  one  person  in  company,  and  therefore  we 
turn  a  moment  from  Turner’s  fascinations  to  attend  to 
the  sev’erer  taste  of  Stothard.  There  is  a  fiiie  enthusiasm 
in  “  The  Death  of  Raphael.”  The  subject  has  Avariii- 
ed  the  old  man’s  heart,  and  he  has  treated  it  with  the 
ardour  of  a  boy.  The  body  of  the  immortal  lies  rigidly 
extended  on  a  couch  ;  immediately  over  him  his  own 
‘‘  Ascension”  giA^es  light  to  theAA'holeof  the  composition; 
the  learned,  the  i)ious,  the  lovely,  and  the  poAAurlul, 
cluster  around  his  bed  ;  and  one  fair  female  figure— 
his  Fornacina — in  all  the  abandonment  of  grief,  hau^ 
by  his  pillow.  Turning  from  this  lofty  theme,  onrfiieiitl 
next  directs  our  attention  to  those  CA'cry-day  heautie* 
Avhich  haunt  and  AA^aylay  us  in  this  pleasant  clime,  fair 
children  gathering  shells  beside  the  sunny  AA’aters,  fairer 
girls  carrying  their  pitchers  on  their  heads  from  fountains 
Avhere  mutilated  sculpture  still  speaks  of  the  glorious  men 
of  a  younger  Avorld. 

Our  journey  has  now  reached  a  new  district,  and 
William  Gell  ofl’ers  himself  as  cicerone.  He  introduces 
himself  tooiir  notice,  and  explains  the  peculiar  dilficu  ties 
Avliich  attend  his  oftice  in  the  folloAviiig  terms : 

“  With  such  an  accession  of  ncAA' materials,  the 
the  present  work  has  thought  it  advisable  to  lay 
fore  the  public  Avitbout  delay,  UAAm’e  tliat  time  aviII  n*  ^ 
culably  dimiiiisli  the  freshness  of  those  objects,  Avlneb? 
stri])])ed  of  their  external  coats  by  the  rains  ot 
the  burning  suns  of  summer,  lose  by  far  the  greatei  j 
tiou  of  their  interest  and  identity.  ^  ,  r  vhat* 

“  Another  motive  for  the  immediate  publication  '  i* . 

_  _  I  •  xi . ..../i 


able  inomeiit  may  eiialile  liim  to  delineate.  An  df 

number  of  interesting  <»bjccts  is  amuially  and  not  ; 
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ed  by  the  action  of  the  weather  upon  substances  and 
^aces,  which  have  been  once  subjected  to  tiie  operation  of 
ft  and  moisture ;  and  this  unavoidable  decay  is  the  more 
lamented,  as  strangers  are  seldom  allowed  to  draw  till  ! 
^he  decomposition  both  of  colour  and  substance  has  taken  i 
Uce  to  a  ^eat  extent ;  while,  even  if  they  were  delineated  i 
hr  a  native  artist,  there  are  no  engravers  on  the  spot  of  suf- 
rtiient  akiJl  to  multiply  the  copies,  nor  a  public  sufficiently 
educated  to  encourage  the  sale  of  them. 

“  An  instance  of  the  delay  which  takes  place  in  tlie  na¬ 
tive  publications,  may  be  observed  in  the  description  of  the  | 
Temple  of  Isis,  which,  though  discovered  at  so  early  a  pe¬ 
riod,  is  only  at  this  moment  in  the  progress  of  illustration, 
bv  the  care  of  the  Ca^Tiliere  Carelli,  whose  elaborate  account 
of  this  interesting  relic,  with  drawings  made  at  the  time  of 
the  excavation,  is  only  now  in  iireparation  ;  while  the  mo¬ 
nument  itself  has  already  lost  the  last  vestiges  of  the  beauty 
and  freshness  in  which  it  first  appeared. 

“  jt  has  often  been  noticed,  during  the  winter  months, 
that  the  stuccos  which  liad  been  observed  perfect  during  a 
first  visit  to  any  newly  discovered  edifice,  had  entirely  dis- 
;  appeared  on  a  second  examination  ;  so  that,  no  traces  being 
left,  many  of  the  prettiest  fancies  of  antiquity  are  irreco¬ 
verably  lost ;  while  the  order  continues  to  prevent  strangers 
from  drawing  till  three  or  four  years  have  expired,  and  the 
objects  become  defaced.  At  the  present  moment,  in  the 
I  vear  1826,  only  those  parts  of  Pompeii  can  be  drawn  and 
measured  with  the  consent  of  those  immediabdy  concerned, 
which  have  been  discovered  prior  to  the  year  1823,  or  which, 

'  in  other  words,  after  the  publication  of  the  former  portion 
‘  of  this  work,  have  little  or  no  novelty  to  recommend  them. 

A  foreign  antiquary  can  only  hope  for  better  times,  and  a 
I  more  liberal  policy  with  regard  to  l^ompeii ;  at  present, 
r  while  a  sort  of  patent  exists,  by  which  a  very  eminent  ar¬ 
chitect  and  scene-painter  possesses  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
I’  publishing  antiquities,  to  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
p  lias  ever  particularly  turned  his  attention,  a  stranger  meets 
„  ivith  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  nothing  is  i 
known  to  the  literary  world  of  the  most  important  disco- 
5  vwies.  For  a  time,  the  gentlemanly  feeling  of  those  who 
1  were  employed  in  the  execution  of  this  seeming  monopoly 
,  of  antiquarian  research,  induced  them  to  overlook  some  oc- 
e  (  'isionai  violations  of  the  rigid  order  for  exclusion  from  the 
latest  discoveries;  but,  on  a  recent  change  in  the  dejiart- 
inent,  the  acting  superintendent  having  done  the  present 
work  the  honour  to  consider  it  as  the  ])riiicipal  means  of  | 
^  conveying  to  the  public  a  faithful  account  of  the  latest  dis-  i 
^  coveries  of  Pompeii,  has  made  the  introduction  of  it  the  | 
i^ubject  of  a  particular  injunction  ;  a  circumstance  very  cre- 
i-  ditable  to  the  work,  but  at  the  same  time  rendering  its  exe- 
e  i  utioii  more  difficult.  ” 


“  It  has  been  the  custom  to  honour  the  arrival  of  illus¬ 
trious  personages  by  excavating  in  their  presence  some 
Mnall  portion  ot  Pompeii;  an  enviable  method  of  showing 
rwpect  exclusively  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Naples,  I'or 
th«ie  occasions,  an  order  is  given  that  the  earth  should  be 
nt  undisturbed  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  several  of 
t  le  rooms  ot  a  newly  discovered  house ;  and,  on  the  day 
appointed,  these  are  cleared  out  for  the  ainuseinerrt  of  the 
quests.  It  is  seldom  a  fruitless  search,  as  the  overseers  are 
previously  aware  that  some  curiosities  exist,  though  they 
now  not  precistdy  what  they  may  be.  An  example  of  the 
epor  8  made  by  the  overseers  on  some  of  these  occasions 
I  ^  general  idea  of  the  objects  which  are 

y  brought  to  light  in  the  excavations  of  Pompeii : 
thp  November,  1823,  was  found,  at 

from  the  pavement,  and  in  the 
haiiun  from  the  Temple  ot  F'ortune  toward  the 

not  head  of  a  Roman  emiieror,  in  bronze, 

Soon  '  r*  It  was  three-fourths  of  a  palm  high, 

kurtlit  r**  ^  leg  ot  the  same  was  found,  one  palm  three- 
with  C"  November  5th,  was  found  a  skeleton, 

bron7P  small  silver,  and  two  large  medals  in 

£mnl.!  ^-oveinber  8th,  was  found  the  body  of  the 
icinr?*  r  statue.  The  right  hand  held  the 

N’oveml"^  attitude  of  command.  On 

Ijortirmo  ^ horse  were  found,  and  some 

^  whole  was  about  six  palms 
diird 'in /c  1*  10th  of  November,  in  the 

l'>und  sJ’  .  1“^  .  11011*^*8  on  the  right  of  this  stn*et,  were 
nister  Jirticles  in  the  presence  of  the  Knglish  ini- 

'^ith  *1  I were;  a  vase  witli  a  handle;  an  oil  vessel 
(irr ******  **  cover ;  six  coins  of  middle  size,  and 
i^meuts  ol  u  door,  uli  of  bronze;  tea  lumps  of 


terra-cotta,  one  of  a  circular  form,  with  an  eiigle  in  relievo ; 
five  cups,  two  earthen  pots,  into  which  money  was  slipped 
through  a  hole,  and  preserved  till'waiited ;  and  a  number  of 
bronze  sockets  or  umhilicU  on  which  doors  bad  turned.  On 
November  12tb,  was  found,  in  the  presence  of  Genenil  Baron 
FVimont,  a  statue,  four  inches  high,  plaited  with  silver ; 
another  silver  statue  of  Fortune,  with  the  horn  of  abun¬ 
dance  ;  six  coins,  two  of  a  large,  and  two  of  a  middle  size  ; 
a  patera,  the  handles  of  which  were  cov^ered  with  silver  ; 
the  two  hinges  or  sockets  of  a  door ;  a  basin ;  a  lamp,  with 
a  handle  and  cover,  for  one  light;  other  hinges  of  a  door  ; 
three  buckles  for  harness;  a  glass  bottle  with  a  handle  ;  a 
fluted  tumbler ;  eight  circular  vases  of  glass  ;  a  little  bottle, 
or  lachrymatory,  half-meltetl ;  a  faun’s  head  of  marble ;  a 
cylindric  jiiece  ot‘ granite,  and  other  objects.’ 

‘‘  This  may  suffice  as  a  s|)ecimen  of  the  yet  incalculable 
riches  of  Pompei  i.  Not  a  day  jiasses  without  the  discovery  of 
something  of  greater  or  less  importance;  while  the  previ¬ 
ous  acquisition  of  at  least  twenty  great  statues  of  marble, 
and  four  of  bronze,  not  to  mention  a  countless  multitude 
of  smaller  figures  and  precious  objects,  promises  an  ample 
harv’est  in  future.  It  is  certainly  surprising  that  so  few 
skeletons  have  yet  been  found  in  Pompeii ;  but,  by  estima¬ 
ting  the  number,  J60,  already  discovered,  at  about  an  eigbtli 
of  the  whole,  according  to  the  proportion  which  the  city 
already  laid  open  bears  to  the  area  enclosed  by  the  walls  and 
supposed  suburbs,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  1300  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  inliabitants  were  destroyed  by  the  fatal  irruptiou 
— a  computation  by  no  means  insignificant  to  the  population 
of  a  city  scarcely  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  of  which  so  con- 
siderabie  a  portion  was  occupied  by  public  buildings.” 

There  is  a  strange  interest  attaches  to  the  exploration 
of  these  wlielmed-up  cities.  It  is  like  digging  up  social 
life  from  a  mine.  It  is  studying  the  geology  of  the  mind. 
We  know  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  Romans,  and 
their  achievements  in  war  and  polity,  from  their  wri¬ 
tings.  But  these  are  matters  in  Avhicli  every  nation  is 
seen  to  advantage;  there  is  a  natural  grandeur  in  such 
actions  and  offices  that  revert  upon  the  performer.  We 
feel  the  dull  routine  of  daily  life  press  upon  us  with  a 
heavier  load  while  inspired  by  their  stirring  deeds,  and 
we  long  to  know  whether  they  too  were  exposed  to  the 
tedium  of  submitting,  day  after  day,  to  the  recurrence  of 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  bed-time, — whether  they  too  liad 
business  to  transact,  ennui  to  get  rid  of, — and,  in  short, 
whether  they  too  bad  an  animal  or  mechanical,  as  well 
as. a  spiritual,  existence.  Above  ground,  the  relics  of 
their  domestic  privacy  have  mouldered  away.  Their 
temples,  forums,  and  fortifications  alone  remain.  Bui 
the  surface  of  the  earth  gapes,  and  a  buried  city  is  restored 
to  the  light  of  day. 

Wandering  through  its  streets  and  squares,  we  find  onr 
curiosity  gratified  in  many  particulars.  We  see  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  houses — the  attempt  to  unite  elegance 
with  comfort*  We  trace  the  inhabitants  to  the  market, 
to  the  tavern,  to  their  schools  of  arms.  We  find  even 
the  handbills  which  announced  the  amusements  of  the 
day,  and  the  scrawls  of  loungers,  on  the  walls.  “  On  the 
external  wall  of  the  Crypt,  in  the  Via  dei  Mercanti,  is  a 
notice  of  a  show  of  gladiators,  such  as  seems  to  have  been 
usually  affixed  to  the  walls  of  public  buildings  on  theseocca- 
sions:— .‘ A.  Suettii.  Cerii.  iEdilis.  F^amilia.  Gladi.atoria. 
]>ugiiabit.  Pompeis.  Pr.K.  Junias.  Venatio.  ct.  Vela,  erunt.’ 
Which'may  bear  this  interpretation  ; — ‘  The  troop  of  gla¬ 
diators  of  Auliis  Suettius  Cerius,the  A^^dile,  will  ffght  in 
Pompeii  on  the  last  day  of  May.  There  will  be  a  ve- 
natio,  (or  chase  of  wild  beasts,)  and  shades  to  keep  olF  the 
heat  of  the  sun  will  he  extended  over  the  spectators.’” 
The  idlers  of  that  day  seem  to  have  been  as  fond  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  knowledge  of  their  having  visited  any  place 
as  those  of  our  own.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  north 
wall  of  tlie  Basilica,  Sir  William  found,  scratched  with  a 
sharp  point,  among  other  inscriptions,  “  Lucrio  et  Sains 
liic  fuerunt.”  A  more  ambitious  gentleman  liad  even 
recorded  the  <late  of  his  advent,  ‘‘  f’.  Purnidius  Diphilns 
heic.  fiiit  ad  Nonas  Octohreis.  M.  Lejud.  Q.  Catul.  Cos.” 
Some  sentimental  person  seems  to  have  jierpetrated  the 
following;  Nemo  nisi  Jiulius  nisi  qui  amavlt  inulic- 
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rein%**  Our  innate  hatred  of'  scandal  prevents  us  from 
quoting  the  libel  on  Lucilia’s' reputation,  which  still  ex¬ 
ists  not  far  from  the  last  mentioned  sentence. 

The  state  of  art  seems  to  have  been  more  flourishing 
at  Pompeii  than  could  have  been  anticipated  in  a  pro-  I 
vincial  town  of  no  great  extent.  Some  of  the  pictures 
are  bad  enough,  but  others  are  excellent.  We  have  been 
particularly  struck  with  the  intense  expression  of  the 
Ariadne  (Plate  XLIII.  of  Sir  William’s  work),  with 
the  buoyant  look  of  the  Genii  in  some  of  the  vignettes, 
with  the  graceful  Penelope,  and  with  the  tasteful  group¬ 
ing  and  outline  displayed  in  all  which  Sir  William  has 
yet  published.  . 

Literature  can  scarcely  have  flourished  so  much  as  art, 
if  we  are  to  take  as  a  specimen  the  Latinity  inscribed  by 
a  schoolmaster  on  the  wall  of  his  house  :  **  Sabinum  et 
Rufum  Aii.D.R.P.  Valentinus,  cum.  discentes.  suoii,  rog.'" 
Under  the  figure  of  a  goat  placed  over  the  door  of  a  fen¬ 
cing-school  stands  the  following  imprecation  against  all 
nuisance-committers  and  dilapidators :  “  Abiat  Venere 
Bompiliana  (  Pompeiana  ?)  iratam  qui  hoc  Iseserit.” 

The  minuter  inspection  of  this  wonderful  city  we  must 
delay  till  a  future  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we 
conclude  this  rambling  article  by  remarking,  in  moi’e  sober 
prose,  that  the  forthcoming  new  edition  of  Rogers’s  “  Italy,” 
illustrated  by  fifty-six  engravings,  so  exquisite  as  those  to 
which  we  have  been  alluding,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
delightful  books  imaginable  ;  and  that  the  third  volume 
of  Sir  William  Gell’s  “  Pompeiana”  bids  fair  to  be  still 
more  interesting  and  important  than  either  of  the  first 
two,  which,  however,  have  already  deservedly  gone  through 
two  editions. 


Remains  of  the  late  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Sandford, 
D,I)*y  OxoHy  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  ;  including  Extracts  from  his  Diary 
and  Correspondence,  and  a  Selection  from  his  Unpuh^ 
lished  Sermons.  With  a  Memoir.  .  By  the  Rev.  .Tohn 
Sandford,  Vicar  of  Chillingham.  2  vols.  Edinburgh. 
Waugh  and  Innes.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  389  and  333. 

Bishop  Sandford  was  long  known  and  respected  in 
Edinburgh,  as  a  man  alike  amiable  and  excellent  in  his 
domestic  and  public  relations.  He  was  endeared  to  his 
family  circle  by  the  undeviating  kindness  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  he  was  beloved  as  a  pastor,  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
affected  piety  which  pervaded  all  his  thoughts  and  ac¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  an  honourable 
and  useful  member  of  the  polished  society  in  which  he 
moved.  .  Bishop  Sandford  did  not  aim.  at  literary  re- 
.nown,  and  never  attempted  to  claim  for  himself  a  very 
high  or  prominent  station  in  the  purely  intellectual 
world.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  -  had  read  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  possessed  fair  average  abilities.  Had  it 
not  been  that  we  believe  it  will  gratify  his  numerous 
circle  of  friends,  we  should  have  had  some, doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  publishing  his  “  Remains.”  -  They  are  cha¬ 
racterised  by  correct  taste,  gentle  feeling,  and  sincere 
piety ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  discover  in  them  any 
higher  claims  to  general  attention.  The  accompanying 
Memoir,  by  the  Bishop’s  youngest  son,  the  Rev.  John  Sand¬ 
ford,  is  well,  and  modestly  written ;  and  we  are,  on  the 
whole,  disiiosed  to  regard  it  as  the  most  interesting  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work.. 

Daniel,  afterwards  Bishop,  Sandford,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Sandford  of  Sandford  Hall,  and 
was  born  near  Dublin  in  the  year  1760.  Dr  Sandford 
died  at  an  early  period,  and  his  family  were  brought 
,  up  principally  under  the  care  of  his  widow,  a  most  ex- 
emplary  woman,  sister-in-law  of  Mrs  Chapone,  of  li¬ 
terary  celebrity,  and  little  inferior  to  her  in  talent.  She 
removed,  soon  after  her  husband’s  death,  to  Bath,  where 
she  and  her  children  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the 
.  Rowdier  family;  which  endured  through  life.  Daniel 


Sandford,  when  quite' an  infant,  suffered  a  serious  injury 
in  his  eyes,  through  some  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  h’ 
nurse.’  The  celebrated  Dr  Darwin  was  called  in,  and 
endeavoured  to  repair  the  mischief,  but  without  succejis 
He  was,  besides,  always  of  a  delicate  habit,  which  gayj 
him  a  fondness  for  sedentary  pursuits,  fostered  as  thi 
predilection  was  by  his  being  admitted,  when  stilUbov 
to  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  oi 
the  talented  Mrs  Delany,  and  accustomed  to  the  conversa 
tion  of  all  the  intellectual  persons  he  met  there.  Previous 
to  his  going  to  the  University,  he  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  clei’gyman  of  the  name  of  Watson,  an  accom. 
plished  scholar,  who  resided  at  Southampton.  In  1784, he 
entered  as  a  commoner  in  Christ’s  Church,  Oxford,  and  in 
1787,  he  won  the  prize  for  Latin  composition.  “ 

Mr  Sandford’s  recollections  of  college  life  were  pleasincr 
and  he  used  to  speak  of  the  six  years  of  his  residence 
at  Oxford  as  the  happiest  he  ever  spent.  He  was  a 
thorough  Christ- Church  man,  and  he  never  discoursed 
more  delightfully  than  when  he  spoke  of  its  august  walk 
and  classic  meadow;  of  its  wits  in  his  own  day,  theele- 
gant  Spencer,  and  the  classic  Canning  ;  of  its  awful  cen- 
sorship,  and  venerable  Dean.”  His  studies  at  Oxford  wen* 
interrupted  by  the  illness  of  his  mother,  which  induced 
him  to  leave  college,  and  for  some  time  he  was  umemit. 
ting  in  his  attendance  on  her.  In  1790,  he  marrieii 
Miss  Douglas,  the  grand-daughter  of  Sir  William  Douglas 
Bart.,  of  Kelhead,  in  Dumfries- shire,  and  daughter  ot 
Mr  Douglas,  who,  after  fighting  during  the  foity-five, 
on  the  side  of  the  Chevalier,  and  sharing  the  subseqiieii! 
fortunes  of  his  master,  had,  some  years  before,  returned 
from  France,  and  was  then  residing  at  Bath.  Mr  Sand- 
ford  was  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year  by  Bish\ 
Porteous.  Overcome  by  his  feelings  during  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  service,  he  fainted  at  the  altrir,  and  it  was  ne- ' 
cessary  to  remove  him  from  the  church.  Bishop  For- 
teous  conveyed  him  home  in  his  carriage,  and  ever  after¬ 
wards  distinguished  him  by  his  friendship.  About  thi' 
time  he  became  impressed  with  the  advantage  whicL 
might  accrue  to  an  English  clergyman  of  popular  talents, 
who  should  take  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  open  a 
chapel  there,  and  be  disposed  to  receive  pupils  into  hb 
house.  This  last  consideration  was  more  pow'erful,  that, 
owing  to  an  excess  of  liberality,  which  in  him  constitu¬ 
ted  almost^a  weakness  of  character,  he  had  already  given 
away  the  whole  of  his  patrimony,  amounting  to  sonif 
thousand  pounds,  and  was  in  consequence  rather  strait¬ 
ened  in  his  circumstances.  He  came  to  Edinburgh  in 
1792,  and  at  once  took  his  station  in  the  best  society  oi 
this  metropolis.  In  1797,  Charlotte  Chapel  was  buih 
by  subscription,  and  continued  the  scene  of  Mr  Sandford' 
ministry  for  twenty-one  years.  About  the  beginnint 
of  the  present  century,  an  incident  occurred  which  pern* 
liarly  illustrates  Mr  Sandford’s  dispositions,  and  whid 
we  shall  allow  his  affectionate  biographer  to  tell  in 
own  words  ;  . 

‘‘  Wealth  was  not  in  his  horoscope.  In  early  lif**'  J 
had  been  urged  by  a  family  friend,  with  fortune,  and  v\it 
out  children,  to  make  choice  of  a  secular  profession.  ‘ 
his  pious  preference  of  the  church  in  this  instance,  as  itai 
ter  wards  appeared,  lost  him  a  bequest  of  L.  70,000.  ^ 

“  But,  perhaps,  the  incident  now  about  to  be 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  • 

which  God  weaned  him  from  the  world, 
him  to  seek  his  treasure  in  Heaven.  One  morning  m 
:  tember,  1801,  a  packet  reached  him  from  Bath, 
being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  caricature 
other  squibs,  and  was  accordingly  returned  t(»  the  post- 
On  the  succeeding  day,  arrived*  a  letter 
post-mark,  and  purporting  to  come  from  a  lady  ^1,,. 

was  unknown  to  any  of  the  family,  with 
a  solicitor  had  been  eiupiiring  after  the  family  of  ► 
and  in  particular,  for  himself,  at  the  re<|uest  of  an 
tleman  of  the  same  name,  possessed  of  riches,  li. 

to  present  him  with  a  valuable  living,  and  from  "  * 
might  cherish  fartlier  ex]>ectations.  ^ 

“  Livings  seldom  go  a-begging,  and  heirs  are  u 
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be  souirht.for,  wlieii  rich  ohl  men  are  in  questioii,7-aiKl 
♦he  present  letter  was,  therefore,  natiu*ally  considered  a  re- 
dtiou  of' the  witticism  of*  the  preceding  day,  and  destined 
^  the  same  fate.  A  friend,  however,  (the  Rev.  Sidney 
With  )  to  whom  the  circumstance  was  mentioned,  knew, 
h  name,  the  old  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  by  his  advice  an 
siver  was  returned,  intimating,  that  Mr  Sandford  was 
the  person  for  whom  enquiry ‘.was  made.  In  reply,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  solicitor  were  given,  with  an  epi¬ 
sode  on  the  ‘  immense  riches’  of  the  old  heirless  gentleman. 
He  was  very  wealthy— very  old — very  ill — and  very  anxious 
for  an  heir.  This  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  solici- 
U)r  dictated  by  his  employer,  confirmatory  and  interroga- 
torv,  especially  as  to  the  number  and  names  of  Mr  Sandford’s 
children.  A  second,  written  in  the  same  way,  enclosed  a 
draft  for  L.lOO,  as  a  testimony  of  regard,  and  a  proof  that 
the  enquiry  was  not  suggested*  by  idle  curiosity. 

“  Most  men  would  have  been  somewhat  anxious  to  come 
into  close  contact  with  this  man  of  gold,  and  to  have  known 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  intentions ;  but  Mr  Sandford 
was  satisfied  to  intrust  his  cause  to  the  disinterestedness  of 
an  attorney  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  to  the  kindly 
li^lihi^  of  ah  old  humourist  who  had  never  seen  him.  He 
sent  the  old  man  a  volume  of  sermons  which  he  had  lately 
published,  and  dedicated,  by  permission,, to  the  Qiieen,  and 
then  felt  that  he  had  done  all  that  a  gentleman  could  do,  to 
secure  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  establish  hirhself  in  the 
good  graces'of  her  favourite. 

“  It  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  surprising  if  nothing 
further  had  been  heard  of  the  patron  or  of  his  attorney  ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  it  was  communicated  that  the 
former  was  ‘  in  a  deplorable  state  of  health,  and  without 
hope  of  alleviation,’  and  an  earnest  wish  was  expressed  that 
Mr  Sandford  would  make  it  convenient  to  see  him,  as  a 
visit  might  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Mr 
Sandford  was,  at  this  time,  engaged  in  watching  by  the  sick¬ 
bed  of  a  dear  friend,  and,  at  first,  he  determined  not  to  leave 
home.  ■  Hut  the  entreaty  of  his  friend  jirevailed  on  him  to 
take  the  journey,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  introduced 
to  his  opulent  namesake.  He  is  described  in  a  letter  from 
Mr  Sandford  to  his  wife,  ‘  as  a  handsome,  good-humoured 
man  of  eighty-two,  and  vvhen  out  of  jiaiii,  which  was.sel- 
(lom  the  case,  very  lively.’  The  old  gentleman  expressed 
himself  as  pleased  with  him,  and  delighted  with  his  ser¬ 
mons  ;  and  the  agent  who  was  directed  to  conduct  him  over 
the  estate,  and  to  point  out  the  living  attached  to  it,  assured 
him  of  the  extent  and  certainty  of  liis  jirospects. 

“  It  is  amusing,  but  at  the  same  time  delightful,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  composure  with  which  one,  who  was  never  of  the 
world,  writes  to  the  confidante  of  his  most  secret  thoughts, 
upon  a  subject  which  would  have  agitated  most  men.  The 
only  allusion  which  he  makes  to  his  prospects  is  this:  — 

*  unless  something  very  untoward  happens,  I  shall  be  a 
— — -  shire  laird, — from  what  L— -  tells  me,  I  am  sure  of 
this  fine  property,  in  the  most  lovely  county  you  ever  saw.’ 

“  From  his  namesake’s  house  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  and 
t(K)k  his  Doctor’s  degree;  saw,  for  the  last  time,  his  vene¬ 
rable  friend,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  then  hurried 
back  to  his  pastoral  charge  in  Edinburgh.  He  had  made 
an  effort,  but  was  too  delicate  to  follow  up  his  prospects 
"'ith  the  urgency  which  would  have  marked  a  worldly 
unnd.  The  old  man  grew  woi’se,- made  his  will — died— 
and,  instead  of  his  splendid  fortune,  a  legacy  of  L.700  was 
the  reward  of  Mr  Sandford’s  delicacy.” 

In  1805,  the  see  of  Edinburgh  became  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Dr  Abernethy  Drummond,  and  in  1806, 
r  Sandford,  having  been  elected  his  successor,  was  con¬ 
secrated  at  Dundee,  on  which  occiision  Bishop  Skinner 
^  Aberdeen,  Bishop  Jolly  of  Moray,  and  Bishop  Wat- 
son  of  Dunkeld,  *  were  the  officiating  prelates.  “  The 
^'ation  ot  an  English  Presbyter  to  an  Epi.scopate  in 
‘  otland,  it  was  thought  would  lead  to  questions  of  great 
*  culty  and  delicacy,  and  it  was  feared  might  also  excite 
^^me  jealousy  in  the  national  establishment.  These 
M^pstions  of  difficulty,  however,  never  occurred  ;  and  the 
^ui  orm  kindness  with  which  Bishop  Sandford  was  al- 
^S‘''^^ed  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Kdin- 
^1-  <^rrce  bis  own  fitness  for  the  station  he 
th  fheir  superiority  to  the  sentiments  of  which 

Were  suspected.”  Bishop  Sandford  used  frequently 
the  law  of  compensation,  which  character- 

•  divine  jirpcedure  j  and  in  bi^i  own  e^^pericnce 


this  law  was  distinctly  observable.  Bodily  affliction  was 
the  medicine  measured  out  to  him  ;  and  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  store  of  domestic  happiness  was  the  blessing  that 
counterbalanced  it.  His  children  were  all  prosperous 
and  happy,' and  the  only  affliction  he  suffei^d  on  their 
account,,  was  the  loss  of  bis  oldest  daughter  Eleanor 
Sarah,  in  1815.  In  1818,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  remo¬ 
ving  from  Charlotte  Chapel,  which  had  now  .become  too 
small  for  his  congregation,  to  St  John’s,  which  was  built 
by  voluntjiry  contribution,  and  is  an  elegant  specimen  of 
florid  Gothic,  forming  one  of  the  striking  features  of 
this  city.  On  Christinas  1829, ’^he  administered  for  the 
last  time  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  his  congregation,  over 
which  he  had  presided  for  thirty-eight  years.  He  had 
been  long  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  in  January 
183J,  his  illness  came  to  a  crisis,  and  he  departed  this 
life,  full  of  Christian  hope  and  at  peace  wdth  all  men. 

Such  was  the  calm  and  exemplary  tenor  of  Bishop 
Sandford’s  days.  His  “  Remains”  consist  of  extracts 
from  Ills  Diary,  of  Letters  to  the  different  branches  of  his 
own  family,  and  to  various  friends,  and  of  fifteen  of  his 
unpublished  Sermons.  The  latter  are  pleasing  but  not 
powerful  compositions  ;  and  the  Letters  are  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  from  the  fine  glow  of  religious  sentiment  which  per¬ 
vades  them.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  Bishop  Sand¬ 
ford  ever  intended  that  his  Diary  should  have  seen  the 
light,  and  though  nothing  has  been  printed  that  can  in  the 
slightest  degree  infringe  on  the  personal  feelings  of  any 
one,  the  contents  seem  to  he  too  desultory — too  much  iu 
the  shape  of  mere  memoranda^  to  be  generally  interesting. 
The  following  specimen  is  on  the  whole  a  favourable  one 
of  the  mode  in  which  this  Diary  was  kept ; 

EXTRACT  FROM  BISHOP  SANDFORd’s  DIARV. 


^  - -  -  — -  - - - - - ^ 

approach  to  the  Christian  doctrine.  Dr  King  seems  to 

think  much  the  same.  I  have  be^in  to  prepare  a  sermon 
for  Trinity  Sunday,  on  Hebrews,  ix.  14.,— a  practicfil  view 


“  Do  not  you  find  yourself  continually  inclined  to  forget 
that  inanimate  things  have  no  volition  ?  Yes,  I  do;  hut 
so  did  Dean  Swift,  a  wiser  man  than  I,  who  used  to  say 
that  nothing  was  more  provoking  than  the  perverseness  of 
inanimate  things. 

’  22. — ‘  Let  us  have  no  wishes,  hut  commit  ourselves 
entirely  to  the  disposal  of  him  who  so  well  knoweth  hoW 
to  oiTler  till  things  right.’ 

“  These  were  the  words  of  a  dying  Christian.  May  God 
give  me  grace  to  make  them  the  rule  of  my  heart ! 

“  After  a  night  of  much  pain,  I  rise  to  a  day  of  anticipa¬ 
ted  suffering.  May  I  he  strengthened  to  endure  it !  May.the 
love  of  God  he  evermore  kindled  in  iny  heart,  for  in  the 
midst  of  judgment  there  is  mercy.  I  pray  to  be  enabled 
humbly  to  await  the  appointment  of  Divine  Providence. 
This  is,  at  present,  hard  to  iny  feebleness,  but  God  will 
strengthen  me.  Save  me,  O  Lord  ! 

*  Qute  doceas,  Domine,  mihi  des  intelligentiam  cernere.’ 

“  Wednesday. — Set  out  at  seven  this  morning  in  the 
canal  boat  for  Glasgow. 

^  Tasso’s  rule. of  despatch  ; 

‘  Rapido  si,  ma  rapido  con  legge.’ 

1  have  gained  this,  at  least,  in  my  tedious  v(wagc. 

“  At  Glasgow.— At  two  o’clock  I  set  out  for  Rothsay  in 
the  steam-packet. 

“  I  reached  Rothsaj^  pier  after  a  voyage  of  five  hours  and 
a  half,  glad  to  escape  from  the  steam-boat. 

“  In  the  cabin,  to  which  I  was  driven  by  the  rain,  I  met 
a  man,  who,  with  Aluckersy’s  Gener’s  Letters  in  his  hand, 
and  with  IMuckcrsy’s  name  on  the  title-page,  asked  me 
whether  I  knew  who  Mr  Gener  was':^  The  same  sage 
asked  me  afterwards,  whether  I  had  ever  read  the  hooks 
written  by  one  Waverley.  I  said  I  had  read  most  of  the 
works  Avhich  went  by  the  name  of  the  Waverley  Novels  ; 
and  he  answered,  ‘  Ay — what  a  clever  man  that  Waverley 
must  be  I* 

“  Set  off  iu  the  Ewing  stc^m^hoat  with  the  profeitsor  at 
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three  p.m.  for  Greenock.  PIutio  cadente,  tiirba  in  camera 
inferiore  colligitur,  ubi  nemo  nisi  cum  iiecessariis  suis 
loquitur,  more  Britaniiico. 

“  Parted  with  my  dear  companion  at  eleven  o'clock.  He 
went  to  join  an  expected  party  at  home  ;  while  I  was  left 
like  Ariadne  to  mourn  for  ray  departed  Theseus.  I  em¬ 
barked  at  half  past  twelve  in  the  Toward  Castle,  very  un¬ 
toward  to  me.  I  left  Mr  —  in  expectation  of  his  son  and 
his  daughter-in-law;  but  for  me,  at  this  hour,  there  is 
neither  ‘  placens  uxor,’  nor  children,  nor  sacred  homeland 
both  Horace  and  Thomson  may  assist  me  in  my  lamenta¬ 
tions.” 

To  this  extract  we  shall  subjoin  a  few  anecdotes  which 
are  scattered  through  the  Diary,  but  which  we  have 
strung  together ; 

ANECDOTES. 

My  present  condition  reminds  me  of  Hugo  Arnott,  who 
was  one  day,  while  panting  with  the  asthma,  looking  out 
of  his  window,  and  was  almost  deafened  by  the  noise  of  a 
brawling  fellow  who  was  selling  oystei’s.  ‘  The  extrava¬ 
gant  rascal  !*  said  Hugo,  ‘  he  has  wasted  as  much  breath  as 
would  have  served  me  for  a  month  !’ 

“  The  famous  Dr  Clarke,  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time,  was  one  day  amusing  himself  w'ith  some  seniors 
of  his  own  kind  and  standing,  with  feats  of  agility,  jump¬ 
ing  over  chairs  and  tables,  and  playing  like  mere  schoolboys  ; 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door ;  Clarke  reconnoitred  from 
his  study  window,  and  observing  that  the  well-known  Beau 
Nash  had  come  to  pay  him  a  visit,  he  called  out  to  his  merry 
companions,  ‘  Boys,  be  serious,  here  comes  a  fool.’ 

.  “  The  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of  Balcarras  ^vas 
ai  benevolent  man,  with  more  of  what  the  French  call  bon^ 
homie  than  most  men,  as  the  following  fact  will  show.  His 
lordship  was  a  skilful  agriculturist,  and,  among  other  fruits 
of  his  skill,  he  was  particularly  proud  of  a  field  of  turnips, 
which  were  of  unusual  size.  One  day  his  lordship  was 
walking  in  this  field,  and  admiring  its  produce,  when  he 
discerned,  close  to  the  hedge,  a  woman,  who  was  a  pensioner 
of  the  family,  but  who,  forgetting  her  duty  and  obligations, 
had  stolen  a  Itirge  sa<;kful  of  the  precious  turnips,  and  was 
making  the  best  of  her  way  home,  when  she  was  thus 
caught  in  the  manner,  as  the  lawyers  say.  The  worthy 
nobleman  very  justly  reproached  the  woman  with  her  dis¬ 
honesty  and  ingratitude,  reminding  her,  that  she  would 
have  received  a  sackful  of  turnips  had  she  asked  for  it 
in  a  proper  way,  instead  of  stealing  his  favourites.  The 
woman  silently  courtesied  at  every  sentence,  and  confessed 
her  ortence,  but  pleaded  her  large  family.  The  good  man 
was  at  last  mollified,  and  was  leaving  the  field,  when  the 
woman,  who  had  dropped  her  prize  on  his  lordship’s  fii’st 
siccosting  her,  and  was  now  with  ditliculty  endeavouring  to 
lift  it  on  hei*  back  again,  called  to  him,  ‘  O,  my  lord,  my 
lord,  do  ye  gie  me  a  haund,  and  help  the  poke  on  my  back, 
lor  it’s  unco  heavy,  and  I  canna  get  it  up  by  mysell !’  Thus 
she  bespoke  the  earl,  who  actually  turned  back,  and  did  as¬ 
sist  tlie  woman  to  load  herself  with  the  stolen  turnips  ! 

“  The  late  pious  John  Newton  was  once  told  by  an  ob¬ 
stinate  Unitarian,  who  proceeded  in  his  enquiries  on  the 
]u*ecious  principle,  that  we  are  not  required  to  believe  what 
we  cannot  understand,  that  he  had  read  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  could  find  there  no  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Newton  knew  to  whom  he  was  talking,  and  an¬ 
swered  by  saying,  ‘  Do  you  know  what  happened  me  last 
night?’ — ‘  Well,’  said  his  opponent,  ‘  what?’ — ‘  Why,’  said 
Newton,  ‘  when  I  was  going  to  my  room  last  night,  I  woii- 
ilered  what  ailed  my  candle,  that  1  could  not  light  it ;  and 
on  examination,  1  found  that  1  liad  been  attempting  to 
light  it  with  the  extinguisher  on.* 

“  Ihe  great  moral  satirist  Hogarth  was  once  drawing  in 
a  room  where  many  of  his  friends  were  assembled,  and 
among  them  my  mother — she  was  then  a  very  young  wo¬ 
man.  Ah  she  stood  by  Ilogaith,  she  expressed  a  wish  to 
learn  to  draw  eaidcature.  ‘  Alas,  young  lady,*  said  Ho¬ 
garth,  ‘  it  is  not  a  tkculty  to  be  envied.  Take  my  advice, 
and  never  draw  caricature— by  the  long  practice  of  it,  I 
have  lost  the  enjoyment  of  beauty.  I  never  see  a  face  but 
distorted  ;  1  never  have  the  luitis'faction  to  behold  the  hu¬ 
man  face  divine.’  We  may  suppose  that  such  language 
from  Hogarth  would  come  with  great  effect — his  manner 
wiis  very  earnest,  and  the  confession  is  well  deserving  of  re¬ 
membrance. 

When  the  late  Archbishop  Markham  was  examined 
for  deacon’s  orders,  he  wits  questioned,  as  was  then  the  cus¬ 
tom,  iu  Latin.  The  chaplain  who  exammed  wa^j  not  very 


able  as  a  scholar.  The  first  question  that  he  asked  wa? 
Quis  fait  primits  diacdnits?  Markham  answered, 
phdnus,  sed  Stephdnus  fiiit  primus  diaconvs.  The  chaplain 
was  frightened,  and  went  to  the  bishop,  to  whom  he  wish 
ed  to  consign  the  exarainand,  saying,  ‘  Sir,  here  is  a  youth 
whom  I  wish  your  lordship  would  undertake  to  examinp 
yourself;  he  is  too  much  for  me;  he  found  me  out  in  a 
false  quantity  at  the  first  word.’  This  was  what  Markham 
wanted,  for  he  was  affronted  at  being  turned  over  to  a  chap, 
lain.  ^ 

When  the  great  Bentley,  afterwards  so  distinguished 
was  examined  for  deacon’s  orders,  he  expected  that  the 
bishop  would  himself  examine  him  ;  and  his  displeasure  at 
what  he  considered  neglect,  he  vented  in  such  answers  as 
the  following ; 

“  Chaplain,  Quid  esi  fides  9 
“  Bentley,  Quod  non  vides. 

‘‘  C,  Quid  est  spes  ? 

“  B,  Quod  non  hahes, 

C,  Quid  est  charitas  9 

“  B,  Maxima  raritas. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  the  chaplain, 
who  took  the  rhymer  to  the  bishop.” 

We  doubt  not  that  to  many  of  the  congregation,  as  well 
as  to  all  the  surviving  friends  and  relations,  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  pastor,  this  work  will  be  highly  acceptable.  We 
regard  it  more  as  a  filial  offering  to  the  memory  of  a  be¬ 
loved  father,  than  as  a  production  challenging  the  minute 
examination  of  the  critic.  As  such  we  have  spoken  of 
it,  and  as  such  we  respect  it. 


Reflections  on  the  Decline  of  Science  in  England,  and  ok 
some  of  its  causes.  By  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.,  Luca¬ 
sian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  Member  of  several  Academies.  Lou¬ 
don.  B.  Fellowes.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  228, 

This  is  a  most  alarming  title.  But  luckily  it  is,  like 
many  other  titles,  rather  euphonious  than  descriptive  of 
its  bearer’s  character.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr  Babbage 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  prove  that  science  is  decli¬ 
ning  iu  England.  He  assumes  the  fact,  and  endeavours 
to  holster  up  his  ipse  dixit,  by  quoting  the  opinions  ol 
three  distinguished  scientific  writers,  two  of  which  do 
not  bear  upon  the  question.  Mr  Herschcl,  indeed,  agrees 
with  him  to  the  letter  ;  but  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  whom 
the  author  evidently  regards  as  a  scientific  man  of  greatly 
less  note,  merely  says,  that  “  we  may  in  vain  search  the 
aristocracy  now  for  philosophers.”  We  were  not  aw'are 
that  this  ever  was  a  likely  place  to  look  for  them;  and 
at  all  events,  a  few  mathematicians  more  or  less  among 
our  Corinthians,  is  no  index  of  the  fluctuations  of  science 
among  the  great  body  of  society.  ^Ir  Babbage’s  third 
authority,  is  “  a  gentleman  equally  qualified  by  hi^  p*' 
tensive  reading,  and  from  his  acquaintance  with  foreign 
nations.’*  But  this  mysterious  and  anonj’mous  person-- 
this  great  Unknown,  (it  may  be  the  inventor  of  the  caje- 
put  opodeldoc  himself,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con¬ 
trary,)  merely  remarks,  that  electro-magnetic  researches 
have,  upon  the  whole,  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon  c  e- 
mical  analysis.  The  alleged  decline  of  science  in  Lug- 
land,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  work  now  before  us  goes? 
rests  upon  the  unsupported  testimony  of  Messrs  BabbagiJ 
and  Herschel. 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr  Babbage,  like  a  young  and  luex^ 
perieiiced  general,  has  mistaken  the  ground  he  oug 
have  occupied.  Science  is  not  declining  in  Englan  > 
flourishes  as  fairly,  and  with  as  much  promise  for  u^ 
rity,  as  ever.  No  doubt,  we  have  at  present  veiy 
truly  great  names  amongst  us,  but  such  intervals  mu 
necessarily  occur  iu  tlie  scientific  history  of  every  natio  ^ 
The  character  of  a  philosopher  is  not  like  the 
lord  provost,  w  here  a  successor  is  alw  ays  prepared  e  o 
hand,  to  sit  dow’ii  the  moment  the  abdicating 
rises.  Philosophers  are  rather  like  the  stars  in  f  ^ 
mameut,  !>cattmd  iu  little  groups,  with  iutcr^a  ^ 
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tween  them.  There  is,  we  grant,  no  one  at  present 
ready  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  Davy  and  Wollaston  ;  hut 
we  have  mingled  a  little  among  men  of  science,  and. we 
can  see  that  there  is  a  ferment  among  tlie  younger  class  of 
them  in  pai’ticular,  that  will  soon  come  to  something.  Nay, 
more,  we  admit  that  the  scientific  institutions  of  England 
Lenot  so  happily  organized  as  they  might  be  for  bringing 
the  available  talent  of  the  country  to  bear  upon  impor¬ 
tant  enquiries.  Yet  in  this  respect  we  are  better  off  now 
than  we  were  ;  we  are  advancing,  not  retrograding.  By 
Mr  Babbage’s  own  account  of  the  matter,  there  are  now 
sundry  and  diverse  scientific  institutions  in  England, 
which  tend  materially  to  further  their  respective  branches 
of  enquiry. 

The  two  great  Institutions  against  which  our  author 
directs  his  attacks,  as  responsible  for  the  alleged  decline  of 
science,  are — the  English  Universities  and  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  We  shall  advert  briefly  to  his  manner  of  dispatch¬ 
ing  both. 

Mr  Babbage  is  a  Professor  at  Cambridge,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  faults  of  the  Universities  are  most  leniently 
dealt  with.  They  are  introduced  only  in  a  preliminary 
dissertation  concerning  the  reciprocal  influence  of  science 
and  education.  Yet  jMr  Babbage  must  be  aware  that  it 
is  wronging  these  learned  bodies  most  grievously  to  con¬ 
sider  them  merely  as  educational  institutions.  They  contain 
within  them  not  merely  instruction  for  the  young,  but  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  support  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
scientific  pursuits.  If,  then,  these  wealthy  and  powerful 
bodies  have  failed  in  promoting  the  interests  of  science,  a 
deeper  responsibility  rests  upon  them  than  that  of  merely 
teaching  ill.  And  assuredly  they  have  failed.  The  duty  of 
universities  so  richly  endowed  as  those  of  England,  is  to 
promote  every  branch  of  science,  as  well  as  to  furnish  us 
with  abstract  thinkers,  and  with  accomplished  practical 
jnen  in  the  different  departments  of  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity.  A  university  should  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
learning,  so  that  the  most  thoughtless  and  idle  should 
learn  something.  There  ought  to  be  (as  its  name  indi¬ 
cates)  a  universality  about  its  intellectual  pursuits,  that 
may  counteract  the  pedantry  engendered  by  devotion  to 
a  peculiar  field  of  research,  when  isolated  from  all  who 
are  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  Do  the  Englisli  Univer¬ 
sities  answer  this  description  ?  Are  they  not  rather  mere 
theological  seminaries — academies  in  which  every  pur¬ 
suit  is  subordinate  to  the  forming  of  the  divine  ?  The 
cloisters  of  France  previous  to  the  Revolution,  were 
nearly  as  useful.  A  university  ought  in  some  measure 
to  take  the  lead  in  national  science  and  literature ;  but 
both  of  our  English  Universities  take  their  tone  from[the 
etforts  of  literary  men  without  their  walls,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  them.  It  has  been  said  that  there  was  not 
accommodation  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  all  who  in 
England  were  entitled  to  a  college  education.  This  is 
the  least  fault  of  these  seminaries.  Their  range  has 
inost  injudiciously  narrowed.  We  ask  for  their 
t  eologians,  and  out  they  pour,  white-sleeved  and  black- 
?  ®®ved,  shovel-hatted,  and  bob-wigged.  We  ask  for  their 
.jurists— they  are  not :  for  their  physicians — none  are 
oithcoming  ;  lor  their  men  of  science — and  one  or  two 
A  -starved  apothecary-looking  persons  crawl  out  from 
e  cellars  beneath  the  domicile  of  some  jolly  dignitary. 

is  must  be  altered  ;  but  this  is  a  topic  upon  which  the 
^ucasiaii  Professor  dared  not  enter  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  this 
jiiuch  to  be  regretted,  for  if  we  may  judge  by  the  little  he 

chapter,  Mr  Babbage,  with  all  his 
1*^  ^uiably  high  mathematical  talents^  has  not  an  ac- 
with  the  wide  field  of  science  sufficient  to  en- 
^  ^  yuppie  with  such  a  momentous  subject. 

he  attack  on  the  Royal  Society  is,  to  use  a  cook- 
iiiuids  phrase,  as  much  overdone  as  that  on  the  Uiiiver- 
o'f  Indeed,  this  Society  occupies  so  much 

Babbage’s  attention,  and  the  cause  is  so  undis- 
aii?h  former  bickerings  with  it,  that  the  book 

‘S  h  without  any  impropriety,  have  worn  the  legal  i 


title-page,  “  Babbage  versus  the  Royal  Society.”  We  were 
utterly  unable  to  conceive  what  had  drawn  down  this 
castigation  upon  the  oldest,  dullest,  and  most  respectable 
scientific  union  in  Europe,  till  we  turned  to  a  list  of 
members  at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  by  which  we  find 
that  many  who  ^vere  three,  four,  or  five  years  on  the  coun¬ 
cil,  contributed  no  papers  to  be  printed  in  the  “  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions while,  after  one  name,  and  that 
the  name  of  Charles  Babbage,  we  saw  marked — “  two 
years  on  the  council — seven  papers  printed  in  the  Phil. 
Trans.”  Mr  Babbage's  greater  industry  has  entitled  him, 
he,  no  doubt,  thinks,  to  indulge  in  a  few,  or  rather,  in  not 
a  few,  diatribes  against  perpetual  presidents,  and  the  mode 
of  electing  councillors  and  office-bearers.  It  thus  appears 

that  his  book  is  composed  in  a  cabalistic  and  Hebraic 
style ;  to  understand  it  properly,  we  must  begin  at  the 
end.  We  admit  that  Mr  Babbage  has  appreciated  most 
j  justly  the  merits  of  the  managing  members  of  the  Royal 
Society.  They  are  a  pack  of  old  wives.  But  this  has 
been  the  case  ever  since  the  Society  was  a  society ;  and 
again  we  rejieat,  that  we  cannot  see  how  a  fact,  so  long 
and  so  clearly  established,  can  show  that  science  is  on  the 
decline  in  England. 

To  conclude,  although  one  or  two  passages  of  this  work 
betray  the  hand  of  the  able  mathematician,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  clumsily  expressed,  and  awkwardly  put  to¬ 
gether.  We  fear  also,  that  it  has  been  composed  under 
the  infiuence  of  irritated  feeling.  We  agree  with  Mr 
Babbage,  that,  with  much  talent,  there  is  not  enough 
done  in  England ;  hut  he  has  not  succeeded  in  showing 
the  cause  or  the  remedy. 


George  /K.  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Reign,  interspersed 
with  numerous  personal  Anecdotes,  To  tohich  is  pre¬ 
fixed  an  Historical  Account  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
from  the  earliest  period.  By  II.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq.  Lon¬ 
don.  Treuttel  and  Wurtz.  8vo.  Pp.  484. 

This  is  a  thick,  hut  rather  a  flimsy  volume,  liastily 
compiled,  and  evidently  too  much  indebted  to  those  vera¬ 
cious  authorities,  the  newspapers.  The  time  has  scarce¬ 
ly  yet  arrived  for  writing  an  impartial  and  satisfactory 
biography  of  his  late  Majesty  ;  but  Mr  Ifloyd’s  drift  has 
evidently  been  to  catch  the  cynthia  of  the  minute,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  public  curiosity  at  the  period  of  its 
greatest  excitement.  The  best  part  of  the  book  consists 
of  the  preliminary  account  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
From  it  we  extract  the  following  narrative,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  interest  of  fiction,  and  on  the  facts  detailed 
in  which  more  than  one  romance  has  been  founded  ; 

THE  REMARKABLE  HISTORY  OF  SOPHIA  DOROTHEA, 

WIFE  OF  GEORGE  U 

“  In  the  state  of  childhood,  when  no  affection  could  be 
formed,  or  any  just  notions  be  conceived,  of  the  nature  and 
obligation  of  the  connubial  relation,  was  Sophia  Dorothea 
obliged  to  enter  into  the  most  serious  of  all  engagements 
with  her  first  cousin,  who  was  double  her  own  age.  With¬ 
in  a  year,  however,  the  death  of  her  spouse  released  her 
from  this  piTposterous  and  unnatural  tie  ;  but  it  was  only 
to  consign  her  over  to  another,  not  less  inconsistent  and 
oppressive.  A  widow  of  ten  years  old,  in  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  parts  of  Europe,  conveys  an  idea  so  ludicrous, 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  creclit,  were  not  the  fact  upon  record. 
But,  what  will  perhaps  appear  equally  extravagant,  is  the 
circumstance,  that  on  the  death  of  the  husband  of  this  in¬ 
fant,  her  father  and  uncle  came  to  an  agreement  to  unite 
her  in  the  bonds  of  marriage  to  her  other  cousin.  Prince 
George  Lewis  of  Hanover,  then  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is 
true  the  ceremony  did  not  take  place  at  Zell  till  the  28th  of 
November,  1H82,  when  the  bride  had  completed  her  six¬ 
teenth,  and  the  bridegroom  his  twenty-second  year;  but  it 
is  no  less  certain,  that  the  engagement  was  made  by  all  the 
parties,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Augustus  Ire- 
derick  of  Wolfenbuttel.  In  the  meantime.  Prince  George 
travelled,  and  made  some  campaigns;  while  the  bride com- 
pleteil  her  education,  and  prepared  herself,  as  well  Jis  could 
be  exi»ected  I’or  one  of  her  years,  for  the  jinportaiit  duties 
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a  wife  and  a  mother.  On.  ^th  .Octpboi*,  the 

Princess  gave  her  )iu^band  a.sop^  wl^  ji'ns  jiai^ie^  Gt^rge ; 
and  four  j’^earg  afterwards  sIiQ,^|>rqugnt,  him  a  daughter, 
named  Sophia  Dorothea,  th^  wife’'of  Froderiuk 

William  of  Frussia,^  and  xhother.  of  Frederick  f he  Great* 
To  account  for  the  diistance^of  time  the  births  of 

these  cluldren,  ft  must  be  observed  that.  Prince  George 
Lewis/ soqri*  after  bis  maiTjage,  entered  .again  upon,  the 
inilitarjr  career  Hiiiigaryj,  ,;i^here  he  commanded,  the 
Brunswiih  troops  in  the  in^rial  service,- and  soon  after 
took  Neiihausel,  and  raised  the  sl^e  of  Gran.  In  168(),  he 
was  at  the  taking  of  Buda ;  inT6§9,  he  was  at  the  capture 
of  Mayeuce ;  and  the  next  year  he  commanded  an  army  of 
eleven  thousand  men  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  where,  in 
1693,  he  borw a  distinguished  part  in  the  sanguinary,  battle 
of  Neerwinderi."  Soon  after  thh,  the  prince  returned  to 
Hanover;  but  within  a  few  months  his  temper  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  much  altered,  and  he  cither  looked  upon  his 
wile  ^vlth  an  eye  of  jealousy,- or  hfs  own  aifections  were 
estranged  from  her;  and  transferred  to  some  other  object. 

“  A  young  German  count,  nahied  Philip  Christopher 
Konigsmark,  who  held 'the  commission  of  colonel’ in  the 
Swedish  seiwice,  happened  to  be  then  at  Hhnover,  and  upon 
him  the  suspicions  of  the  prince  fed,  hut  whether  from 
secret  kiformatioii,  or  any  particular  observations  of  his 
own,  has  never  been  determined.  His  highness,  however, 
is  said  to  have  eutei*ed  the  bedchamber  of  Sophia  Domthea 
so  suddenly,  that  Konigsmark,  iu  his  haste  to  escape,  left 
his  hat  behiuci  him, 'which  cqnhrmed  all  that  had  Ueeri  sur¬ 
mised  of  aii  improper  intercourse  between  him  and  the 
princess,  and  a  separation  immediately  took  place.  Another 
account  of  a  darker  hue,  which  obtained  currency,  was,  that 
the  Prince  of  Hanover  actually  found  Konigsmark  in  the 
room,  and  in  his  ftiry  i*an  him  through, the  body. 

“  Though  this  last  story  appeal’s  to  be  incoi’rect  in  the 
principal  points,  certain  it  is/  tnat  the  princess  was  arrested, 
and  sent  off  to  the  castle.of  Ahien,  she  liiigei’ed  out 

a  miserable  life  of  two-and- thirty  years  in  close coiitinement, 
without  a  trial,  or  being  allowed  to  see  any  of  her  family. 

‘‘  Thfe  fate 'of  the  tolonel  was  never  exactly  known,  any 
farther  than'  that  a  report  of  his  ’having  died  at  Hanover, 
in  the  rnont^  of  August,  1694*,  was  ti’ansmitted  to  his  friends, 
wlio  were  too  much  accustomed  to  such  calamities  in  their 
family,  tu  make,  aay  otir  about  the  affair.  That  the  count 
came  to  .a  violent  end,  seems  to  be  put  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  manner  in  which  be  di^ppieared ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  some  yeai’s  ago,  when  the  castle  of  Zell  underwent 
repair,  the' skeleton  of  a  man  was  found  beneath  one  of  the 
Ihiors,  which  revived  the  name  atid  story  of  the  unfortunate 
Konigsixiark*  "  >  '  .  * 

“  With  i^gard  to  Sophia  Dorothea,  her  connexions  pre¬ 
vented  any  severer  measures  from  being  pursued  against  her 
than  perpetual  confinement ;  to  justify  which,  a  decree  was 
published  at  Hanover,  asserting  th^  circumstam^s  had 
been  produced  in  evidence  before^ the  consistory,  of  such  a 
nature  as  warranted  the  belief  that  she  had  been  unfaithful 
to  her  illustrious  luisband.  The  strong^t  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  was  that  of  the  hat  W^hidh  the  prince 
found  ill  the  room  ;  and  the  agitation  which'  the  discovery 
iiatui*ully  produced  in  her  highness  was  at  once  interpreted 
into  a  demonstrutiou  of  conscious  guilt.  To  those  who 
have  been  accustoined ,  .to  .  the  com^ratlou ,  of  -  crimiiial 
charges,  aiid  the  minute  investigation  of  evidence,  this  case 
will  appefir  more  like  an  occurrence  of  an  ftofi  age,  when 
feudal  oppression  and  military  despotism' prevailed,  than  an 
event  of  the  seventeenth  centiu-y,*  In  o'" country  boasting  of 
its  jiirisiu’udence.  i  u. 

“  ThiU  uo  proof  of'  adultery  waa  ever  brought  forward, 
is  certain ;  and,  for  the  want  of  it,  tUie<  parties  could  not  be 
legally  divorced,  which  they  certaii^ly, would  have  been,  had 
evidence  existed  of  the  criminality  ^  the.prii^cess.  ,»^me 
there  wei*e,'  eve'n  in  Ilaiiover,  wlijo  hot*  only  considei’ed 
Sophia  Dorothea  as  perftctly  Innocent  of  what  she  was  ac¬ 
cused  of,  but  as  being  actually  made  a  victim  to  the  prosti¬ 
tuted  alTectioosof  her  husband.  This  opinion  majr  now  be 
adopted,  without  any  hazard  of  refutation,  or  of  giving  of¬ 
fence;  ,for  neither  More, the  aeoession  of  tlie. Elector  of 
Hanover  to  the  British  ^throoe,  nor  afterwards,  when  such 
a  proceed! rtg  became  <i«peciaJlyjne9es^y,as  a  maUrr  affect¬ 
ing  the  siicCeS^ldn,^t^ai^  tHeVortailct  of  tue  Duchess  brought, 
as  it  ought' to  hav^  lw*cn,'uhder  Judicial  investigation.’  Had 
Sophia  Dorothy' been  really  gfillty  of  ari  adulterous  Inter¬ 
course  with  KoutgsBiark;.  or  any  other  person,  the  public 
interest  requu«ed  a  U’ial ;  (but  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  took 
place,  and  the  parties  reumined  io  the  relation  of  man  and 


wife  tiU  the  death  of  the  Uueen  in  her  prison,  at  the  ageot 
sixty, \Qn  the. 2d  of  November,  1726. 

.  M  It  lie  very  ext ratordinai'y,  and. little  to  the  ci*edit  of  the 
timesi  .tb^  not  the  slightest  notice  \yas  ever  taken  of  the 
unhappy  Sophia  by  the  English  Parliament  or  people,  after 
the  arrival  of  her  husband.  If  she  was  guilty,  a  legal  di. 
voroe  oug!it  to. have  been  called  for,  upon  public  grounds* 
and  if  she  was  not,  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  cause 
of  humanity,  required  her  liberation,  and  an  establishment 
in  circumstances  suited  to  her  high  birth  and  royal  station. 
Instead  of  this,  though  the  mother  to  the  heir  apparent,  and 
actually  Queen  of  England,  she  was  suffered  to  linger  out 
her  days  in  a  dungeon,  while  the  mistress  of  her  huslmiid 
shone  as  a  peeress  of  the  hrst  rank  at  the  English  court. 

“  One  person  alone  ventured  to  incur  the  royal  displca. 
sure,  by  advocating  the  cause  of  the  atflicted  and  much-in¬ 
jured  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell.  This  was  the  prince,  herson ; 
who  was  so  fully  convinced  of  his  mother’s  innocence,  (and 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  all  that  had  been  alleged  against  her,) 
that  on  many  occasions  he  reproached  his  father  for  his  in- 
justice  towards  her,  and  openly  declared  his  intention  of 
bringing  her  to  England,  and  acknowledging  hei*  as  Queen 
Dowager,  iu  the  event  of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  while 
she  was  living. 

“  This  virtuous  resedution  he  was  only  prevented  from 
carrying  into  execution  by  the  death  of  his  unhappy  mo¬ 
ther,  six  months  before  that  of  her  husband.  The  prince 
made  several  attempts  to  get  access  to  his  imprison^  pa¬ 
rent  ;  but  all  his  efforts  to  accomplish  his  praiseworthy  ob¬ 
ject  proved  unavailing,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  guards. 

,  ‘f  He  was  so  sensibly  affected  upon  this  |K)int,  that  he 
had  the  picture  of  Sophia  Dorothea  painteii  in  her  royal 
robes,  long  before  he  came  to  the  crown  ;  and  this  portrait 
he  caused  to  be  so  placed  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  all  his 
visitors,  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  King,  that  he  not 
only  declined  going  himself  to  see  the  prince  and  princess, 
but  forbade  his  courtiers  from  showing  them  that  ivspect. 
It  was  also  owing  to  this  sentiment  of  filial  regard,  that 
George  II.,  when  in  a  passion,  always  took  off  his  hat,  and 
kicked  it  about  the  floor,  without  considering  the  place  or 
the  company.  Thus  it  is  that  early  impressions  once  fixed 
in  the  mind,  create  habits ;  and  circumstances,  by  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas  with  events  long  since  passed  away,  excite 
cither  disagreeable  or  pleasing  emotions.  In  allusion  to 
thbj  remarkable  history,  and  the  effect  it  had  on  the’mfnd 
of  the.  King,  Dr  Hoadly,  the  physician,  wrote  his  comedy 
of  ‘  The  Suspicions  Husband;*  the  plot  of  which  turns 
upon  an  incident  similar  to  that  which  proved  so  disastrous 
to  the  Princess  of  Hanover.  With  this  play,  George  II*, 
who  had  little  taste  for  the  drama,  was  much  delighted.” 

A  very  plentiful  supply  of  anecdotes,  and  gossip  con¬ 
cerning  all  the  four  Georges,  is  given,  which  will  serve 
to  make  the  book  popular  among  a  certain  class  of  read¬ 
ers.  As  the  extract  we  have  already  made  is  long,  we 
shall  limit  ourselves  to  one  more,  in  which  a  rather  inte¬ 
resting  question  is  discussed  as  to  the  extent  of  military 
command  that  should  be  allowed  to  the  heir  apparent  ot 
the  British  throne  ; 

correspondence  between  georoe  III.  AND  GEORGE  IV.  ON' 

.  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  FRENCH  INVASION. 

•  •  III  the  same  year,  1808,  the  military  preparations  of 
Napoleon,  indicating  a  design  of  invading  England,  the 

spirit  of  the  people  was  rous^  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 

which  was  encouraged  by  the  proceedings  in  Parliament. 
Mr  Shefiddan,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Earl  Moiub 
in  the  Lords,  desenbed  in  glowing  coloura  the  power  am 
ambition  of  Bonaparte;  and  as  they  were  known  to  be  the 
particular  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  itw^ 
ably  believed  that  their  sentiments  did  not  materially  dinei 
from  those  of  bis  Royal  Highness  himself.  As  swn  as 
hoKtiiities  wera  actually  renewed,  volunteer  associations 
were  formed  with  incradible  rapidity  throughout  theciwn- 
try ;  some  of  the  Ministers  enrolled  themselves  as 
the  Duke  of  Chtrenee  commanded  a  corps  near  Bushj% 
speech  to  which,  on  its  hrst  assembling,  deseiwes  to 
corded  for  its  manly  and  patriotic  slmplicitv :  —  "  • 

friends  and  iieighhonrs/  said  the  Duke,  ‘  wherever  « 
duty  calls  us,  I  will  go  with  you,  light  in  ^j-’our  ranks, 
never  ratum  without  you.*  On  the  4th  or 
Prince  of  Wales  presented  a  pair  of  colours  to  this  c<) 
on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a  very'  animated 

“  Participating  in  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  ”**^**^”*  ^ 
Prince  of  Wales  was  extremely  desirous  ot  having  a 
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Histiucuished  station  allotted  to  him  than  that  ot*  Colonel  of 
Hracoons,  and  a  most  interesting  coifespondeiico  on  the 
ubiect  took  place  between  himself,'  Mr  ^ Addington,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  his  Majesty.  The  PrlhOft  tlrst  address-' 
ed  a  letter  to.  Mr  'Addington,  on  the  18th ^.of  July,  1803:  In 
this  he  says,  ‘  I  am  aware  I  do  not  possess  the  expei’ience 
of  actual  warfare ;  at  the  same 'time,  I  cannot  regard  my¬ 
self  as  totally  uiniualified  or  'deficient  in  military  science, 
since  I  hare  long  made  the  service  my  particular  study.* 
Mr  Addington  (Lm*d  Sidmonth)  did  noteven  answer  this 
letter,  and  on  the  BGth  Julyy  the  Prince  agahi  wrote  to  him, 
saying,  ‘  A  week  has  now  elapsed  since  the  Prince  of  Wales 
transmitted  to  Mr  Addington  a  letter  on  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance.^  Though  ^he  cannot  anticipate  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  so  reasonable  a  demand^  he  must  still  express  some 
surpriseiihatacomiiuinicationof  such  a  nature  should  have 
remained  so  long  unanswered.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales 
desired  to-be  placed  in  a  situation  which  might  enable  him 
to  show  to  the  people  of  England  an  example  of  zeal,  fide¬ 
lity,  and  devotion  tohisfSovei’cign,  he  naturally  thought  he 
was  only  fulfilling  his  appropriate  duty,  as  the  first  subject 
of  the  realm,  in  which,  as  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
cause  liim-to  be  boi’u,  so-  he  is  determined  to  maintain  him¬ 
self  by  all  those  honourable  exertions  which  the  exigencies 
of  these  critical  times  peculiarly  demand.** 

“  The  next  day,  Mr  Addington  returned  a  brief  reply, 
appreciating  the  Prince’s  motives,  and  referring  to  answers 
which  the  King  had  given  to  similar  applications  made  by 
the  Prince  in  former  years.  The  Prince  insisted  that  his 
letter  of  tbe.SiKh  of  July  should  be  laid  before  the  King; 
and,  on  the  1st  of  August,  Mr  Addington  in’ote  a  brief 
contemptuous  letter  to  the  Prince,  saying,  ‘  that  the  King’s 
opinion  being  iixefl,  his  Majesty  d^ired  that  no  further 
mention  should  be  mode  to  him  upon  the  sul^ect.* 

‘‘On»the  6th  of  August,  the  Prince  addressed  a  long 
and  vei’y  beautiful  letter  to  the  King,  of  wliich  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  lexti’actr  ••  r 

“  ‘  l  ask'^io'bo  allowed  to  display  the  best  energies  of  my 
character,!  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  in  support  of 
your  Maiesty’s -person,  crown,  and  dignity  ;  for  this  is  not 
a  war  for  empire,  glory,  or  dominion,  but  for  existence. 
In  this  contest  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  your  Majesty’s 
subjects  have  been  called  on  :  it  would,  therefore,  little  be 
come  me,  who  am  the  first,  and  who  stand  at  the  very  foot¬ 
stool  of  the  throne,  to  remain  a  tame,  an  idle,  and  a  lifeless 
sjjectator .  of.  the  mischiefs  that  threaten  ns,  unconscious 
of  the  dangers  whicli  surround  us,  and  indifferent  to  the 
cotisetjuences.  which  may  follow.  Hamn’er  is  lost ;  Eng¬ 
land  is. menaced  with  invasion  ;  Ireland  is  in  rebellion ; 
Europe  isi  at  the  foot  of  France.  At  such  a  moment,  the 
Prinr^e  of  Wales,  yielding  to  none  of  your  servants  in  zeal 
and  devotion,— to  none  of  your  subjects  in  duty, — to  none 
of  your  children 'in  tenderness 'arid  affection— presumes  to 
approach  you,  and  again  to  re|>eat  those  offei*s  which  he  has 
alreadyunade 'through  your  Majesty’s  ministei*s.  A  feel¬ 
ing  of  honest  ambition,  a  setise  of  what  I  owe  to  myself  and 
my  family,  and  above  all,  tb<i  fcai*  of  sinking  in  the  estima- 
^oii  of  that  gallant  army  which  may  be  the  support  of  your 
Majesty’s  crown,  and  my  best  hope  hereaftpr,  command 
me  to  persevere,  and  to  assure  your  Majesty,  with  all  hu¬ 
mility  and i resect,: that,  conscious  of  the  justice  of  my 
Ai*™’  human  power  can  ever  induce  me  torelin(|uisli  it. 
Allow,  me  to,aay,  SU*,  .that  I  am  b<»und  to  adopt  this  line 
01  conduct,  by  every  .motive  dear  to  me  as  a  man,  and  sacred 
to  me  as  a  prince*  .  Ought  I  not  to  come  forwia'd  in  a  mo- 
merit  of  unexampled. difficulty  and  danger?  Ought  I  not 
to  share  in  the  glory  of  victory,  when  I  have  every  thing 
to  Rise  by. defeat?  .  The  highest  places  In  your  Majesty’s 
device  are  filled  by  the  younger  branches  of  -the  royal  fa^- 
^*uly  ^  to. me  alone  no  place  is  assigned ;  1  am  not  thought 
Worthy  to, be. even  the  junior  major-general  of  your  army. 

.  submit,  in  silence  to , such  indigniti<‘s,  I  should 

J  la^d  deserve  such  treatment,  and  prove,  to  the  satisfaction 

my  .own,  that  1  uin  entirely  incapable 
^^^t^tions.  w.hich  my  birth  and  the  circumstances 
^  the  tm^  peculiarly  call  for.  8tatuiiiig  so  near  the  throne, 
hen  lam  <kbased,  the, cause  of  royi^y  is  wounded.*  1 
^***1**\t'*.*^  hi  public  opiniuu  without  tin;  paiticipation  of 
,  oui  Aljye^ty  in  my  degradation  ;  therefore,  every  motive 
feeling  and  public  duty  induces  me  to  implore 
>our  Majesty-  to  review  yoiu*  decision,  and  place  me  in  that 
uatiori  which  my  birth,  the  duties  of  my  sUttion,  the 
^xainpj|j5  of  my  predecessors,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
‘‘ ^ugland,  entitle  me  to  claim.’ 
swer  •  tlay  the  Friuce  received  the  following  an- 


“  ‘  My  dear  Son,— Though  I  applaud  your  zeal  and 
spirit,  in  which,  I  ti’ust,  no  one  can  suppose  any  of  my  fa¬ 
mily  wanting,  yet,  considering  the  repeated  declarations  1 
have  made  of  my*  determination,  on  your  former  applications 
to  the  same  pnfpose,'  I  had  flattered  myself  to  have  heard 
no  Ihrther  on  the  subject.  Should  the  implacable  enemy 
succeed  so  far  as  to  land,  yon  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  your  zeal  at  the  head  of  your  regiment.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  every  main  to  stand  forward  on  such  an  oc¬ 
casion,  and  I  shall  certainly  think  it  mine  to  set  an  exam¬ 
ple,  in  defence  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  me  and  to  my 
people. 

“  ‘  I  ever  remain,  my  dear  Son,  your  most  affectionate 
father,  George  R.* 

“  On  the  23d  of  August,  the  Prince  sent  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  admirable,  and,  it  may  be  said,  unanswerable  reply  to 
this  letter,  which  seems  to  have  closed  the  correspondence 
with  the  King.  On  the  2d  of  October,  he  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Y'ork,  compbiitiiiig  that  he  had  been  wholly  over¬ 
looked  in  the  very  extensive  military  promotions  which  had 
appeared  in  the  preceding  day’s  Gazette.  The  Duke  re¬ 
plied  at  great  length,  merely  urging  the  King’s  unalterable 
resolution,  that  the  heir-apparent  should  not  make  the  army 
his  profession,  or  receive  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  co¬ 
lonel.” 

.The  present  work  displays  little  research,  and  still  less 
intellectual  exertion,  hut  it  is  well  adapted  for  steam-boat 
libraries,  and  for  lying  on  the  side  table  in  the  travellers” 
room  of  any  inn  or  hotel. 


Norringtoii}  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Peer,  Two  volumes^ 
London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1830. 

It  is  quite  petrifying  the  number  of  clever  novel-wri¬ 
ters  we  have  just  now.  When  in  town,  one  cannot  turn 
a  corner  without  coming  plump  upon  a  man  (or  woman) 
who  can  sit  you  down  at  a  moment’s  warning,  and, 
writing  at  an  average  forty  pages  a-day,  send  a  novel  to 
the  press  in  tliree  weeks,  spiritedly  conceived,  expressed 
in  tolerable  English,  with  a  story  sufficiently  Interesting 
to  prevent  one  from  throwing  the  book  away  before  it  is 
finished,  and  a  pretty  considerable  sprinkling  of  jokes, 
sentiments,  and  reflections.  Our  only  objection  to  these 
works  is,  that,  like  the  successive  Numbers  of  the  Neto 
Monthly  Mayaziney  they  are  so  excessively  like  each  other, 
we  never  can  tell  which  is  which.  At  the  hot  season  of 
the  year — we  mean  about  Christmas,  and  call  it  so  figura¬ 
tively,  from  the  incessant  noise  of  novels  exploding  about 
one’s  eanrs — our  waking  dreams  are  positively  more  dreail- 
fiil  than  the  worst  nightmare.  For  four  weeks  we  re¬ 
view,  and  of  course  read,  for  we  are  very  conscientious, 
not  fewer  than  six  novels  pei*  week.  Their  incidents 
keep  floating  about  in  our  memory — nantes  in  yurgite  vasto 
— as  disjointedly  scattered  ns  the  wrecks  of  the  Trojan 
fleet ;  and  the  fever-excitement  of  oiir  over-tasked  brain 
C/Ontiniies  heaving  with  as  tremendous  a  ground-swell  as 
Virgil’s  sea.  '  ITicn  a  fragment  of  the  plot  of.  one  gets 
entangled  with  an  anecdote  of  another,  and  that  with  the 
intricacies  of  a  third,  and  the  denouement  of  a  fourth,  and 
we  sit  and  strive  to  unravel  the  tangled  threads,  and  can¬ 
not  a(M|uie8ce  in  our  state  of  ermfosion,  till  the  perplexity 
and  discomfort  liecome  more  than  we  can  bear,  and  rising 
in  wrath,*  we  make  one  vast  funeral  pile  of  the  luckless 
authors  and  their  works, — Colburn,  John  MiiiTay,  Simp- 
kin  and  Marshall,  aud  “  the  rest*” 

It  is  weir  for  Norringtofi,  that  his  similarity  to  three 
huudji'ed  of  his  brethren,  whom  we  have  sent  before  him 
to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,  hu.s  led  our  memory  to^ 
recall  the  painful  labour  of  threading  the  tangled  brakes^ 
of  that  dire  wood;  for,  on  retiiniing  to  ourselves,  his 
calm,  placid,  and  unmeaning  face  meets  us  with  an  effect 
soothing  as  that  of  green  meailows  after  sickness,  or  the 
iinaltering  and  eternal  expression  of  rooted  attachment  in 
the  eye  of  her  who  we  l^t  night ‘fancied  looked  coldly 
upon  us, — a  fancy  which  made  ns  toss  and  turn  the  whole, 
long  eiidleas  night.  We  feel  almost  inclined  to  fall  upon 
Norrington's  n^vl^  uloudi  seeing  t|iat  it  ia  the 
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approved  fashion  for  romilntic  marderers,  aflur  they  have  j 
killed  sixteen*  brothers,  to  conceive  a  strong  affection  for 
the  seventeenth,  • 

Norrington  thus  Coimnences  his  story  t — Tired  of 
existence,  disgusted  with  the  world,  a  prey  to  ennui- 
child  of  remorse— I,  in  this  my  hermitage,  will,  to  while 
away  time,  dedicate  my  hmirs  to  the  recalling  of  the 
past.”  This  is  a  fine  tragic  commencement.  But  Nor- 
rington  soon  tires  of  it,  and  drops  into  a  more  rational 
style.  His  story  is  of  a  naughty  schoolboy,  who  becomes 
afterwards  a  lively  young  nobleman — flirts  with  half-a- 
dozen  girls — receives  as  many  heart-scratches,  hut  no 
wounds — travels — returns  home  to  celebrate  his  coming 
of  age — manages  to  escape  a  lady,  whom  his  defunct  papa 
had  destined  for  his  bride — and  concludes  in  a  tone  of 
gaiety  not  quite  in  keeping  with  his  exordium  “  And 
now,  as  I  have  made  more  than  one  Individual  happy,  1 
may  even  here  lay  down  my  pen,  and  rest  awhile.  My 
youth  is  passed,  and  I  cannot  yet  intrude  on  manhood's 
hallowed  precincts ;  but  should  all  the  beaux  and  belles, 
that  have  with  many  a  yawn  perused  the  events  of  my 
younger  days,  view  with  a  favourable  eye  the  adventures 
of  Norrington’s  earl,  all  I  can  promise  is,  that  ‘  the  puppy’ 
shall  iigain  do  author,  and  give  you  his  manhood  and  old 
age.”  We  simply  advise  him  to  live  them  first. 

By  the  way,  authors  are  contracting  a  bad  habit  of  ad¬ 
dressing  epistolary  remonstrances  to  their  reviewers.  To 
save  the  present  gentleman  the  trouble  of  writing  to  us 
that  the  above  is  no  proper  review  of  his  book,  'we  beg  to 
inform  him  that  we  do  not  profess  to  engage  in  micro¬ 
scopic  dissections. 

Outlines  of  History j  being  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cycloycedia^ 

VoL  IX%  London#  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co. 
1830# 

An  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  world,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  must  of  course  resemble  more  a  chronological  table 
than  any  thing  else.  The  present  volume  will  no  doubt 
he  useful  as  a  book  of  reference,  but  as  we  look  upon  it  in 
no  other  light,  we  care  not  to  confess  that  we  have  not  yet 
read  it,  and  cannot  therefore  speak  of  the  merits  or  faults 
of  its  execution.  We  question  the  propriety  of  admitting 
into  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  works,  which  few  will  take 
the  trouble  of  perusing  consecutively,  and  which  will  be 
valued  only  on  the  same  principle  that  we  value  dic¬ 
tionaries.  One  of  these,  to  which  Dr  Lardner  has  al- 
leady  given  his  sanction,  is  an  entire  failure,  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  retracting  some  favourable  expres¬ 
sions  which  we  rather  prematurely  applied  to  it.  We 
allude  to  the  volume  which  pretends  to  give  an  account 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Europe,  which  is  nothing  better 
than  a  hasty  and  most  inaccurate  compilation  from  old 
Gazetteers.  The  Cyclopa*dia,  if  it  wishes  to  prosper,  must 
be  “  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  this.” 

The  Juvenile  Library y  No*  IL  Historic  Anecdotes-^ 

France,  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  feel  quite  sure  that  the  Juve¬ 
nile  library  is  not  to  turn  out  a  humbug.  The  first 
volume  was  a  compilation  principally  from  the  British 
and  Juvenile  Plutarch,  and  the  present  is  an  abridge¬ 
ment  from  any  popular  history  of  France;  Nor  do  we 
see  any  thing  in  the  style  in  which  these  compilations 
and  abridgements  are  executed  to  make  them  peculiarly 
attractive.  Concerning  Charles  the  Tenth;  with  a  brief 
notice  of  whom  the  present  volume  concludes,  we  find 
the  following  curious  sentence  : — “  lie  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  kindly  habits,  of  amiable  disposition,  and  as  less 
inclined  to  arbitrary  measm^es  than  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.''  ffj  This  is  an  unlucky  mistake,  which  will  of 
course  be  remedied  in  a  second  edition.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  solitary  iusUuve  of  iacorreetBeos;  aod  we  can  a9* 
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sure  the  editor  that  he  must  take  a  little  more  pains  with 
the  future  numbers  of  this  series,  for  the  impression  it 
has  already  made  is  by  no  means  so  favourable  as  he  of 
comse  desires. 
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ERRONEOUS  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  EDINBURGH 
TRUSTEES*  GALLERY  OF  SCULPTURE  AND 
DRAWING  ACADEMY. 

We  believe  there  are  but  few  even  of  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  who  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  very  fine 
collection  of  casts,  from  the  antique,  in  the  building  on 
the  Earthen  Mound.  It  is  the  property,  or,  more  cor¬ 
rectly  speaking,  it  is  intrusted  to  the  management,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures, 
&c.  in  Scotland.  It  contains,  among  other  exquisite  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  art,  the  Laocoon  ;  the  Apollo  Belvidere; 
the  Capitoline,  and  the  Medici  Venus  ;  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  and  the  Venns  Urania ;  the  Fighting  and  Dying 
Gladiators,  the  Germanicus,  the  two  Dioscobuli,  Mars 
resting,  &c.  &c.  In  short,  it  is  a  collection  at  once  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  selected  with  admirable  judgment  and  taste. 

When  the  Board  commenced  this  gallery,  they  had  no 
higher  object  in  view  than  to  assemble  a  few  models  for 
the  use  of  a  drawing  academy,  which  they  had  recently 
established,  for  the  instruction  of  such  mechanics  as  evin¬ 
ced  a  taste  for  the  finer  branches  of  their  respective  pro¬ 
fessions.  By  degrees,  however,  the  increasing  value  of 
the  casts,  and  the  high  characters  of  the  masters,  who 
have  at  different  times  been  appointed  by  the  Trustees, 
rendered  admission  to  the  gallery  an  object  even  with 
young  artists  ;  and  latterly,  although  a  carver  and  gilder 
or  upholsterer  is  occasionally  to  be  found  reaping  the 
benefits  of  the  instruction  there  dispensed,  yet  the  main 
body  of  the  students  have  in  view  the  prosecution  of  the 
higher  branches  of  art.  We  suspect  that  the  honourable 
Board,  in  thus  extending  its  fostering  care  from  manu¬ 
factures  to  the  fine  arts,  must  be  considered  ns  in  some 
measure  playing  the  part  of  a  sutor  ultra  crepidam ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  Allan  and  Wilkie  have  received 
their  first  lessons  in  this  institution,  we  incline  to  regard 
its  adventurousness  with  any  thing  but  a  feeling  un¬ 
kindness.  We  rejoice  to  see  a  corporation,  which  was 
established,  originally,  in  conformity  with  obsolete  and 
erroneous  views  of  the  best  way  of  encouraging  manu¬ 
factures,  and  w'hich,  for  a  long  while,  was  little  better 
than  an  apology  for  a  sinecure,  or  for  the  assumption  ot 
a  degree  of  factitious  importance  in  some  small  function¬ 
ary, — we  rejoice  to  see  it  rendering  itself  really  useful, 
even  although  it  has  been  obliged,  in  order  to  do  so,  to 
quit  the  regular  sphere  of  its  activity.  But  w'e  have 
something  to  complain  of,  and  we  trust  our  complaint 
will  be  attended  to.  We  have  to  state  that  the  Board 
cramps  its  own  powers  of  doing  goo<l,  and  has  become  of 
less  use  than  it  might  have  been,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
silly  and  illiberal  policy. 

The  number  of  students  on  the  Academy’s  books  is  te- 

»  t 

stricted  to  forty.  Applicants  are  admitted,  upon  peti¬ 
tioning  the  Board,  for  the  limited  period  of  two  years. 
During  that  time,  they  are  allowed  to  draw,  in  the  gal¬ 
lery,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master,  two  hours 
(from  six  to  eight),  on  the  evenings  of  the  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  of  every  week. 
At  the  end  of  the  tw’o  years,  if  their  attendance  has  been 
regiilar,  and  their  proficiency  such  as  to  induce  the  In**' 
tees  to  hope  they  may  rise  in  the  art,  they  may 
admitted  for  other  two  years.  ITiis  is  all  very  well. 
|>ermis8lon  to  study  such  splendid  works  ot  art  as  grace 
the  walls  of  the  gallery,  and  under  the  direction  ot  t  e 
eminent  artists  now  at  the  head  of  the  Institution,  (  A 
and  in  his  absence,  Lauder,)  is  a  generous  bo<m  * 
young  artist.  But  might  not  more  he  done  i  E^tcep 
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during  eight  horn's  of  every  week,  tliesc  treasures  are  al- 
l,)wed  to  lie  useless  and  unseen,  under  lock  and  key, 
None  of  our  artists  are  jillowed  to  study  from  them.  The 
public  cannot  see  them  except  on  Saturdays  ; .  none  even 
then,  but  at  the  price  of  kicking  their  heels  for  hours  in 
the  lobby  of  the  assistant  secretary,  until  the  great  man 
is  at  leisure  to  give  them  an  order,  and  afterwards  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  petty  impertinence  of  a  spoiled  domestic. 

It  is  not  long  ago  since  an  attempt  was  made  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  artists  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
gallery.  With  considerable  reluctance  their  request  was 
granted,  but  clogged  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  by  a  re¬ 
striction  of  the  liberty  to  a  stated  hour,  and  an  attempt  to 
impose  a  line  upon  every  artist  who  was  absent  at  the 
hour  allotted  to  him.  There  was  something  exquisitely 
ludicrous  in  this.  Such  restrictions  are  necessary  in  a 
school  for  boys  ;  but  do  the  Trustees  not  know  that  some 
artists  are  of  as  mature  an  age  as  themselves,  and  from 
the  nature  of  their  avocation,  better  aware  of  what  will 
further  their  studies  ?  To  pretend  to  tie  down  an  artist, 
who  has  his  hours  engrossed  by  the  business  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  to  a  schoolboy’s  regularity,  shows  an  ignorance 
of  the  world  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  which  could  be¬ 
lieve  that  men,  actuated  by  an  ardent  love  of  their  art, 
would  receive  an  additional  stimulus  from  the  fear  of 
losing  a  sixpence. 

We  have  not  minced  this  matter,  nor  sought  to  use 
weighed  and  guarded  words  in  stating  these  facts  to  our 
readers.  We  have  waited  long,  in.  hopes  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  took  the  chief  management  of  this  Institution 
upon  them,  would  have  of  themselves  adopted  a  more 
liberal  line  of  conduct.  But  we  have  seen  them  charily, 
and  with  reluctance,  yield  occasionally  an  inch  after  re¬ 
peated  and  urgent  remonstrances,  and  if  the  insufficient 
boon  was  not  accepted  with  servile  adulation,  imme¬ 
diately  retracting  it.  Latterly,  like  spoiled  children, 
who,  because  they  cannot  have  their  own  way  in  every 
thing,  will  not  consent  to  do  any  thing,  they  have  retired 
within  themselves,  and  refused  to  listen  to  further  remon¬ 
strances.  We  know  of  what  importance  it  is  to  our  artists 
to  have  access  to  such  a  gallery  of  sculpture  tis  that  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Trustees.  We  know  that  fvt  Paris, 
Uome,  Dresden,  and  Florence,  such  access  is  at  all  times 
freely  and  cheerfully  granted.  We  are  of  opinion,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  admission  of  the  public  to  an  habitual  con¬ 
versance  with  such  works,  is  requisite  to  the  formation 
ot  a  just  national  taste.  Lastly,  we  know  that  these 
works  are  not  the  property  of  the  Trustees,  to  be  locked 
up  by  them  at  their  pleasure.  They  are  purchased  with 
the  public  money,  and  held  by  them  in  trust  for  the 
public  use.  The  doors  must  be  opened,  and  we  call  u|x>n 
the  press  of  Kdinburgh,  the  public  in  general,  and  art¬ 
ists  ill  particular,  to  join  with  us  in  insisting  that  this 
be  done. 

It  is  as  well  on  all  occasions  to  have  before  us  a  dis- 
tmet  notion  of  what  we  want,  and  on  this  account  we 
here  specify  our  demands  : — That  the  Gallery  of  Sculpture, 
ut  present  possessed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  behoof 
ul  the  public,  be  open  at  least  five  days  in  the  week,  from 
June  o’clock  a.m.  to  four  o’clock  at  which  time  it 

hitlierto  been  inaccessible  and  useless ; — That  the 
public,  during  that  time,  have  free  access  to  see  the  casts  ; 
■^And,  that  every  artist  be  allowed,  upon  application,  to 
<  raw  or  model  from  any  of  the  figures.  The  Trustees 
'VI U  speak  of  tlie  danger  to  which  the  casts  may  be  expo- 
sed  by  promiscuous  exhibition ;  but  there  are  two  or 
uiore  functionaries,  as  it  is,  always  in  attendance  at  the 
uilding  on  the  Mound,  and  a  trifling  annual  allowance 
"ould  obtain  their  services,  or,  if  iiecessiiry,  those  of  a 
Person  specially  attached  to  the  Institution,  wlio  might 
«ep  Watch  over  the  visitors.  A  very  small  deduction 
•urn  tbeannmil  expenditure  of  the  Trustees  would  enable 

cm  to  pay  such  a  pei*soii  ;  or  a  trifling  sum  exacted 
*‘>in  every  visitor,  and  from  the  artists  adinitterl  to  use 
Jjallery,  would  defray  his  salary.  Besides,  the  class 


of  visitors  likely  to  be  attracted  by  such  a  show  know  in 
general 'enough  of  the  decencies  of  life  to  keep  their  fin¬ 
gers  to  themselves.  We  have  never  heard  that  the  sta¬ 
tues  in  the  British  Museum  have  suffered  from  the  free 
admission  of  strangers.  One  day  in  the  week  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  cleaning  of  the  gallery  ;  and  it  might 
remain  closed  for  a  short  period  every  autumn,  during  which 
any  necessary  repairs  or  new  arrangements  might  be 
effected.  We  repeat,  that  we  trust  these  suggestions  will 
speedily  be  attended  to. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

ABUSES  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

I  SAY,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I  have  been  a 
minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland  these  twenty  years, 
and  I  have  never  known  any  abuse  so  llagraiit  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

In  many  churches  there  are  no  eldei*s  ! — In  some  the 
minister  himself  collects  the  offering,  and  then  ascends 
the  pulpit,  tapping  the  precentor  on  the  head,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  prayer.  In  others,  there  is  only  one  elder, 
who  collects  the  Sabbath  offering — makes  a  jotting  at  his 
convenience,  and  renders  an  account  to  the  minister  after 
dinner  on  Sunday.  In  others,  again,  there  is  a  legal 
session,  three,  four,  or  ten,  who  attend  seriatim  at  the 
plate — see  women  rebuked — officiate  at  the  sacrament— 
and  are  summoned,  once  in  ten  years,  to  the  presbytery, 
to  humour  some  of  the  clergyman’s  whims. 

Now,  it  is  with  this  last  set  that  I  have  to  do.  The 
former  cases  are  the  exceptions,  but  this  forms  the  rule. 
When  there  is  no  session,  there  can  be  no  sessional  visita¬ 
tions  ;  but'  when  there  actually  exists  the  legitimate 
amount  of  elders — I  say,  in  the  name  of  Presbytery — why 
do  not  these  elders  do  their  duty  ?  Is  it  the  whole  duty 
of  an  elder  to  collect  half-pence,  to  dine  once  a- year  with 
the  minister,  vote  in  session  and  presbytery  as  he  bids, 
and  be  sent  ten  times  in  a  century  to  the  Assembly  ?  or 
is  it  not  rather  the  duty  of  an  elder  to  consider  himself 
as  the  hands  or  feelers  of  the  minister — to  perforate  the 
district  to  which  he  belongs — to  communicate  the  vivify¬ 
ing  influence  of  his  spiritual  instruction  wherever  his 
personal  influence  can  reach,  and  to  become  the  angel  of 
consolation  to  all  and  every  one  who  stand  in  need  of  it  ? 

In  the  times  that  have  been,  and  of  which  our  records 
speak  with  distinctness  and  delight,  there  were  men 
called  Elders,”  whose  Sabbath  evenings  were  spent  in 
visiting  the  sick,  in  comforting  the  afflicted  for  the  loss 
of  friends  or  means,  in  expostuliiting  with  the  froward, 
and  in  building  up  the  repentant  in  their  new  resolutions  ; 
but  how  are  our  modern  elders  occupied?  It  were  al¬ 
most  libellous  or  invidious  to  mention.  In  surveying 
their  gardens  and  pig-stlcs, — in  encompassing  their  fields, 
and  ascertaining  the  ravages  of  the  wheat-fly, — in  discuss¬ 
ing  politics  over  a  bottle  of  claret  Avith  a  neighbouring 
laird,  or  in  adjudicating  betAvixt  master  and  servant  in  a 
laAV  case.  I  once  knew  an  elder  of  a  very  I'everend 
Presbytery  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  He  was  regularly 
returned,  and  as  regularly  absented  himself  from  the 
House  of  Assembly,  unless  when  his  vote  might  serve 
some  “political  purpose.”  I  met  him  when  1  was  going 
to  church.  lie  was  sitting  in  his  carriage,  on  a  pleasure 
A'isit,  alongside  of  a  Lord  of  the  Court  of  Session^  and 
both  of  them  Avere  “  playing  cards  !”  By  all  that  is  de¬ 
corous  and  proper,  this  Avas,  and  is,  too  much ;  and  yet, 

I  belicA’e,  he  Avould  have  commaudiHl  his  return,  suppose 
he  liad  maimed  his  father,  and  turned  his  mother’s 
“  king’s  hood  into  a  spleuchan.”  There  is  much  efficiency 
in  the  priesthood  of  onr  church,  but  our  eldei’s  ixre  rotten. 
They  have  ceased  to  wear  their  oiighial  asjiect,  and  have 
become  too  frequently  legal  instruments  to  carry  into  exe¬ 
cution  the  Avhiras  of  the  minister. 

I^et  us  return  to  that  healthy  and  vigorous  state  fi'om 

Avhich  we  have  degeuerated.  Let*  the  eldera  read  the 
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Apostle’s  description  of  *their- indispensable  duties,  and, 
mingling  with  the  hopes.and  tl^e  fears  pf  the  religious  por¬ 
tion  of  society,  let  them,  lead  devotion  and  stimulate  zeal ; 
let  them  moderate  what  is  ^xtra^gant,  and  awaken  into 
activity  the  sleeplitg  eiicf^ies  of  *  virtue/* '  I  have  ah  elder 
before  me  of  this  eharaclfer,*  on  whom,  except  in  the  soli¬ 
tary  instance  of’  preaeftfngj'  the  minister  could  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  rely.  He  was  art’elder^indeed— his  blue  bonnet, 
and  duffle  coat  of  the  same'colbur,  are  still,  before  me. 
Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  prayer  which  I  once  heard 
him  pronounce  over  the  drathbed  of  a  repentant  sinner. 
There  was  that  in  it  which  leaming  cannot  give,  but 
which  it  too  frequently  takes  away.  There  was  the 
“  unction”  of  the  spirit.  *  The  sprrit‘not  Indeed  of  self- 
reliance,  and  confidence  of  wild  dreams  and  fanatic  ec¬ 
stasies,  but  of  Sober  tmst  and  humble  reliance. 

Ti  G. 


SOMETHING  IN  THE  SHAPE  OP  A  NARRATIVE,  j 
By  Thomas  Srydson. 

The  honest  man — {honest  is  the  general  prescriptive  1 
title  of  a  certain  set  of  persons — just  Hn  disconsolate  is  the  | 
particular  title  of  widows — and  loorthy^  oi  knights  and 
baronets) — the  honest  man  having  laid  his  pack  beside , 
him  on  the  grass,  and  indicted  the  rap  consequential  and 
preparatory  upon  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box,  took* therefrom 
an  extra  pinch,  sneezed  three  several  times,  and^  without 
more  ado,  proceeded  with  the  following  narrative — if,  in¬ 
deed,  it  deserve  that  dignified  appellation.  , 

“  There  is,  nae  doot,  a  great  deal  b’  the  romantic,  as  ye 
ca’t,  in  the  character  o*  thae  misguidet  loons  the  smug¬ 
glers — especially  them  that  frequent  the  high  seas.  As 
for  the  sma'  slell  gentry,  they  hae  .the  blackguardism  o” 
the  ithers,  without  the  rede‘emin’  qualities.  What  a  dif-. 
ference  at  ween  them,  for  instance,  an’  Nanty  Ewart,'^j 
whom  ye  was  describin’  the  noo  oot  o’  Sir  W'alter  Scott’s 
novells?  He  seems  to ’hae  been  a  gentleman  y-aneuch  i 
creatur  whan  he  thocht-  proper  to  be  sae,  and  pits  me 
verra  muckle  in  min^  in  some  respects,  o’  Divin’  Jock, 
the  commander  o’  the  Spit-fire,  free  tredder,  a  man  weel 
kent  on  the  north  coasf,  wl^ah  I  was  a  callan,  herdin’  ati 
the  Forth-head  o’  Gallowa.  ^  Tills  Jock  was  a  great 
fawvrite  wi’  the  auld  wives  b*  Reissjeton  *  an’  qae  wun- 
iier  ;  for  mony  a  pickle  tea,  and'^mony  a  i'ow  o*  tobacco 
did  he  distribute  amar^g:,them,  free  g;L;ati.s,^  as  regular  as 
the  Spit-fire  anchort  i’  the  herboun  Thqin  ^^hat  saw 
farer  ben  than  their  neeburs,  kent^iyha  to  thank  for  thisi| 
kindness.  Not  a  few  o’  the  kintra  Ipirds  were  hidlins 
partners  in  Jock’s,  trafi[lc»  and..&nd  th^irign  accoont  in  j 
garrin  him  stap  the  mooth  o*  a  bItin’  dug,  or  in  ither,  i 
words,  pleasin’  the  toon  ibek,  to  keep  doon  dm  ;-^ye  un-^  i 
derstaun’  me  ?  Reissleton  becam’tin  this  way'  the  key, 
o’  the  distrec’  to. the*  free  trcddor  .ohaps^  . as.  Calais  was 
langsyne«the  key  o’r  France,  whenever  it  pkas’t  the  Bri¬ 
tish  to  open  that  door.— ^ Ye’re  takin  yen  iauch  aff  me,f 
sir  ;  but  I  hae  read  some  i*  my  day,  though  I’m  only  af 
l>ackniaii.  A  weel,  to  cut  a’lang  tale  short,  Spit-fire 
had  feenisht  Bne‘^o*  her  wiaist  successfu’ strips,*  an’  was 
lyin’  beekrn’^i’  the  sun,  an*  waitin’ for  a  hmdia’ tide,  aforei 
the  croodit  pier  o’  Reissleton,  whan  a skreij^ht got  up  that* 
the  cutter  was  in  slcht.  Sure<aneaeh  she  wa%  and  ye» 
wadtia  hae  coontit  a  penny’s  worth  o*  preens  till  she  had; 
Divin’  Jock  completely  at  her  mercy.  ^  Cab  tain  Brocket 
o’  the  cutter  was  a  little  wee’  man,*  of  a  Terra  J>i;ood  an*' 
rather  hauchty  speerlt — uncommon  JeAlous  of  hie  courage^ 
and  cappabiUties  as^a  seamah.  *  He’  had  often  said  that! 
iiaetbing  wad  gle  hlin’^tiialV  pli^esinr  thbn  a  guid  breeze 
an*  an  open  sea,  ‘ah*  the  Spil-ftr€ Tf ! th tlfr  H  mile  o*  *hls 
bowsprit.  Sae  far  had  he  canief  ^thls  boosts  at  to  declare 
to  Bailie  Sneddie,  as  they  were  crackin’  thegither  on  the 
)>laiiistanes  at  the  cross)  that  even^were  he  to  seize  Divin* 
Jock’s  vessel  unawares,  he  would  let  her  try  a  run  for 

))er  lil’c;  or  words  to  that  pqrpoee,  Jock  had  board  toD 


o’  this,  an’  reselv’t  to  profit  by  it,  in  his  needeessity.  ‘  ,So 
I  have  caught  you  at  last,  neighbour,’  said  Cabtairi  Mac- 
Brocket,  wbaiisiho  rvesshels  had  come  near  thegether 
Then  Jock  remindet  him* o^  his  gmn’  boast,  an’  tell’t  him 
what  oongenilemany^  eonduc’.  it  would  be,  to  seize  upon  a 
vessheiiat  <aiichor.v  sDd^  sir,  the,  Cabtain’s  corruption 
raise  at  this,  an’  wi’  an  awfu’  oath  he  order’t  Jock,  for 
a  lubber,  to  hoist  an’  flee.  Nae  sooner  said  than  done. 
Aff  went  the  free-tredder,  every  sail  set — and  aff  and 
efter  her,  in  three  minutes  space,  gaid  M‘ Brocket’s  cut¬ 
ter.  Ye  micht  as  weel  hae  sent  a  snail  after  a  hare. 
Bang  gaed  a  cutter’s  gun — but  the,  day  Avas  lost.  The 
creAV  o’  the  smuggler  gied  three  hearty  cheers,  an’  Divin’ 
Jock  cam  forret  to  the  stern  an’  made  a  boo,  wi*  his 
cocket  hat  aneath  his  oxter,  as  a  fare  weel  salutation  to 
Cahtaiii  M‘ Brocket.” 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


SPECIMENS  OP  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  VARIOUS 

LANGUAGES. 

No.  I. 

.  DIDO  rORSAKEK. 

From  the  Portuguese  of  Garzaon, 

Now  glimmering  in  the  purple  orient  sky, 

The  snow-Avhite  sails  of  the  Dardanian  fleet. 

Amidst  the  gilded  ocean’s  azure  Avaves, 

On  wings  of  prosperous  breezes  fade  aw’ay. — 

The  lorn,  abandon’d  Dido, 

I^ud  shrieking,  Avanders  through  her  regal  halls, 
And  seeks,  Avith  maddening  eyes,  yet  all  in  A^aiii, 

The  fugitive  -^Eneas. 

Carthage,  her  new-born  Carthage,  nought  presents 
But  silent  gloom,  and  dark-deserted  shade. 

With  frightful  lashings  on  the  naked  shore. 

Hoarse  sound,  through  night,  the  solitary  Avaves ; 
Perch’d  on  the  golden  spires 
Of  the  exalted  domes. 

Nocturnal  birds  sinister  omens  cry.  ‘ 

From  the  marmoreal  tomb. 

All  hoiTorstruck,  she  deems 
A  thousand  times  the  cold  and  pallid  dust 
Of  dead  Sichaeus,  Avith’  heart-thrilling  voice, 

•  Invoking,  calls,  “  Eliza!  O  Eliza!” 

To  the  tremendous  deitie.s  of  Orcus  ; 

;  ;  .  ^  An  offering  she  prepares, . 

But,  shuddering,  sees  around 
The  altar’s  pile,  foi*.  incense-breathing  smoke, 

Dark  foam  fermenting  in  the  golden  urns, . 

And  Avine  o’erturn’d,  to  streams  of  blood  transform  d. 
.  j  Her  pale,  yet  beauteous  face, 

'  ‘  rr  :  .  V  With  frenzy  fii’ed,  now  bums;  ; 

.  Her  hair  dJshevell’d  flows, , 
A^d'Soon  her  ti’emulous  footsteps  near  appraach 
f  r  .  I  ' Vi  The  asylum,  once  so  blest,  .  .  , 

Where,  of  her  faithless,  hei’o 
She  heaiHl.the  impassion’d  sighs  and  lulling  plaints. 
There  the. remorseless  Fates,  exulting,  show’d 
Troy !s  shining  spoils,  which,  o’ei*  the  splendid  couch 
Im  festoons  hanging,  to  hei*  sight  displayed... 

The  lustrous  shield,  undibiight  refulgent  sword. 
Sudden,  .with  hand  convulsive,  slie  lays  bare 
The  fatal ‘blade,  aivd  on  its  goring  point  . 

(Urges  her  tender  alabaster  breast ; —  t 

Murmuring. in.  crimson  jets  of  sparkling  foam 
The  warm  blood  leaps  in  tJUTents  from  the  Avound ; 

,  Tinged  with  the  purple  die,  the  marble  halls 
Tremble  and  start — the  Dorian  columns  shake. 

Thrice  she  attempts  to  rise,— 

Thrice,  agonized,  upon  the  couch  reclines 
Her  fainting  form  ;  noAvunto  Heaven  she 
Her  teairdissolved  eyes  j 
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Then  wildly  pvzing' on  the  burnish’d  mail  .  »u  ruii 

Of  the  false  ‘Trojan  fted/*  *  v  '  t  /  r»  i 
Some  dyingjwords  she  utter’d,  and  the  sound  ,  w  .  ic: 
Of  their  last  mmirnfol  accents  rang* ‘  ’*.1.  r  *.{ 

Along  the  sculptured  roofs,"  and  Echo  sad,  v  -  »'  {  - 

l  ong  time,  with' tighs,  the  dfemal  tones  prolong’d. 


ji'i  ' 

f.,  h.'/  '  — 


No.  ir. 


A  TROUBAnOUR  SONG. 

..  Mil  *  > '  Pr 07ft  the  Proven galy* 

Ert  un  vergler,  sotz  fuciha  d’albcspi. 

lift.,  i'*  '  '*  }'  ■>  ■  ■'■*  -  ' 

Ait.  under  a  bower  of  the  green  willow,  leaves, 

The  Wy  her  lover’s  last  farewell  receives,  , 

Till  the  footpage  says  softly,  the  dawn  he  perceives, — 
o  The  dawn  !  O,  Ileavens  !  Is  it  morning  so  soon  ? 

(t  would  that  the  night  her  dark  gloom  ne’er  unveil’d  ! 
Kor  afar  from  my  arms  my  bold  lover  withdrew, 

Nor  the  bright  star  of  morning  the  watchful  eye  hail’d, — 
The  dawn  !  O,  Heavens !  Ts  it  morning  so  soon  ? 

Beloved  of  my  soul !  let  us  kiss,  thou  and  I, 

All  under  the  bower,  where  the  little  birds  sing. 

Nor  a  thought  on  the  jealous  bestow  but  defy, — 

The  dawn !  O,  Heavens !  Is  it  morning  so  soon  ?  | 

‘‘  Beloved  of  my  soul !  yet  a  last  kiss  bestow. 

Whilst  loudly  the  nightingale. sings  on  tlie  bough, 

Till  the  page  sounds  in  signal  his  soft  chalumeaii,— 

The  dawn  !  O,  Heavens !  Is  it  morning  so  soon  ? 

By,this  air,  that  the  scent  of  the  rose  would  outvie. 
From  my  own  love  so  beautiful,  noble,  and  young, 

Of  the  balm  of  his  breath  I  have  dinink  a  sweet  sigh, _ 

The  dawn ! .  0,  Heavens !  Is  it  morning  so  soon  ?” 

>  *  ■ 

0,  fair  is  that  maid,  as  e’er  tongue  told,  and  more. 

And  many  the  knights  that  her  beauty  adore, 

But  fealty  to  love  in  her  own  heart  she  swore, — 

The  dawn  !  O,  Heavens !  Is  it  morning  so  soon  ?” 


No.  III. 

.  ..  .  SELF  COMMUNIXGS..  . 

Frotn  the  Italian  o  f  Michael  Angelo,  in  extreme  old  age. 

Ah,  wretched  me  !  when  I  I’eflect  on  all 
My  years  long  past,  and  muse'oh  life  mispent, 

Alas !  no  day  of  all  I  reckon  mine :  • 

Idle'desiTes,  vain  fears, 'fallacious  hopes,  *  *  ' 

Wishes;  and  sighs,  and  grief,  and  pride,  and  love—  | 
’'Whate’er  the  manly  heart  hath  felt— have  beeii 
A  part  of  mej— they  are  all  number’d  now  ! 

How  far  from  Goodi  how  far  from  Truth,  am  I;  • 
Yet  I  go  step 'by’ step  towards  the  grave, 

Ahd'  the  shades  deepen  round  me;  and  the  sun 
Becomes  to  me’fts'night  t  soon  sink  I  powerless.  • 
O  my  weak  soul  F  since  thus  the  forfeit  years  ' 
'Of  thy*  f^il  body 'steal  on  hour  by 
Sihee  even*  now  to  earth 'thy  weary  load’  I 

to  faB,  and  then  thou  In  another _  | 

1  hine  own  true  fatherland — wilt  find  thyself; 
StnreartSt'thon  all  thine  ancient  itnpnlses,  ^  ^  ! 

In  age  and' weakness,  thns'  iriHi*m  of  purpose;"  -'  | 

Scourge  and  resist,  rebuke — yet  still  obey?  ^ 

Alas  !  thou  dost.-^O  God,  lend  me  thy  strength  ! 
Iroui  thee  conceal  I  nought :  dejected,  I  ’  '** 
^vy*the  annihilate  dead— so  much  before  thee 
IremWes  liiy* downcast  soul.  Reach  thou  to  me 
Tby  Having <arm,  and  snatch  me  soon  away 
l-uto  thyself,  and  make  me — what  thou  wilt. 

“  Choix  des  Poesies  des  Troubadours,” 
‘omexd,  About  the  year  1250. 


T  iK  -•  ‘J  iiW  '•»  »  rt  J  No.  IV. 

-  *  ’ Tut  :^AIDiN’s  LAMENT. 

Y^ondsr  I  see  stream,  the  flowery. seat, 

The  verdant  vale, , the, cool  umbrageous  wood, 
■Where  oft  I  led  my  wandering, flock  to, feed  ; 

The  noisy  babbling  fountain,  where  I  stood. 

With  panting^ breast,  to  pass  the  noontide  heat. 
What  time  my  gentle  swain  wottld  bUher  spee<l, 
Under, this  oak,  his  tender  tale  to  plead  1 
I  see  the  lawny  isle  ;  <  .  .*  >, 

Where  first  he  saw  me  smiley, t  .  ^  , 

And  fondly  knelt :  O  sweet  . delightful  hour  ! 

Had  not  misfortune’s  power  • 

Those  days  serene  o’ercast  with  deepest  night  ! 

. .  O  tree,  O  fountain  bright ! 

All,  all,  are  here,  hut  not  the  youth  I  moan, — 

Ah  !  whither,  flowery  vales,  hath  my  Sireno  flown  ? 

No.  V. 

-  -  .  >  .  .  SONG. 

From  iJie  German  of  Herder. 

Wherefore  doth  mortal  bliss  but  seem 
A  fleeting  sum mer  , gleam  ?— 

Friendship’s  tender  hours 
Die,  like  the  taper’s  ray,— 

The  drooping  of  bright  flowers 
Fading  away. 

We  hope, — we  long,— we  scarce  enjoy 
Life’s  transitory  dream,  J 
When  a  despairing  sorrow 
O’ertakes  our  jubilee; 

Our  fleet  and  anxious  hour 
Becomes  Eternity.  ,  . 

•  ....  ,.No.  ,VL,*  . 

THE -FAIR  PENITENT.  *  ‘ 

From  the  Germaii, 

,  God  send  him  an  unlucky  year,[  ‘  ’ 

.  Who  made  of^me  a'Nun, 

And  gave  id  me  the  mantle  black, 

•  >  ®  •  4**'  ‘  ^  ^  «  ’’  *  j  t  '  *  f  i, 

.  ,  Instead  of  the  snow-white  gown  ! 

■  No  happii^  joy  have  I  on'  earth,' '  ’ ' 

.  "  In  the  cloister,  a‘ poor  Nun,' ' 

'  .  Than  to  .wee^'  that  e’er'  I  took  the  oath, 

V  A' worldly  life  to  sh iin,—  ‘ 

^  O  Love,  what  Have  1  done? 

r  V  .\i.  .»  •  '  .’I  '  :v  ..  . 

'  ‘  ‘  At  morning  when  to  church  !  go, 

V  *  I ^ chant  the  mass  alone ; 

•  AndNvhen  i  the  ' GWia  Patn  sing,  . 

.  c  ’The  thought  of  my  love  sinks  me  deeper  in  sin,— 
r  -c;  O’ Love,  what  have  I  done? 

‘  l-if)  i.t  )  .  r 

•  Ai.  y.  Hither  my  father  and  mother  come. 

But  they  pray  fur  themselves  alone  ; 

.  .Fine  garuaents  have  they,  and  rings  of  the  best, 

.  jr  But  I  stand; with  a.blaok  hood  on,— 

“>/  vN  O  Lover ‘ what  have  1  dona? 

•  ri.  :it^  Mi  v.v/  .  v  .. 

» ,  At  evening  when  to  sleep,!  go, 

,,  , Then  find jl  my  ceU.alone;  / 

.  HetbiQk8jit,mighf;  ](leayen*s  wrath  disarm  ; 

* i  .r  '  feel. I  never  my  true  love’s  arm  ? — 

.  ,  r  ...  0.  Loye,  what  have  I, done? 


t  V  ,  .  It  . 


■  1  I  . 


LITEBARir  CHIT-CHAT  fAND  VARIETIES. 

1  ■ 

*■  •  4  ^  ^  *y  r  ,  • 

Egyptian  Litkraturk.— Dr  Browne  is  preparing  for  publication 
An  Elementary  Exposition' of  the  (jraphic  System  and  Literature 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptlanii;**  accompanied  with  Dissertations  on 
Egyptian  Chronology,  and  the  true  aTas  of  the  Pharaonic  Monu- 


■  .g.. 
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ments,  on  the  Zodiacksof  Denderah  and  Esneh«  on  the  Expedition 
of  Rameses  the  Great,  called  Sesostris  by  Her^otus,  and  on  the 
Affinity  subsisting  between  the  Mythological  Systems  of  Egypt  and 
India.  The  work  will  ext^d  to  two  thick  octavo  volumes;  the  first 
of  which  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  an  exposition  of  the  tripar¬ 
tite  system  of  writing  which  obtained  in  ancient  Egypt,  viz.  the 
hieroglyphical  or  monumental,  the  hieratic  or  that  us^  by  the  sa¬ 
cred  scribes  (called  hierogrammatists),  and  theen(^rial  or^motic, 
being  the  form  applied  to  the  business  of  ordinary  life ;  while  the 
second  will  be  occupied  solely  with  the  dissertations  above-men¬ 
tioned,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  determine  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  questions  in  ancient  history,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  explain,  upon  a  theory  entirely  new,  the  remarkable  re¬ 
semblance,  so  often  noticed,  and  never  as  yet  accounted  for,  be¬ 
tween  the  superstitions  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  India— an  inves¬ 
tigation  which  will  be  found  to  lead  to  some  important  conclu¬ 
sions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  its  well-known  affinity  to  some  of  the  principal  languages 
and  dialects  of  the  West.  In  the  introductory  chapter,  an  histori¬ 
cal  account  will  be  given  of  the  various  steps  by  which  the  long-lost 
key  to  the  graphic  system  of  ancient  Egypt  w'as  discovered ;  the  re¬ 
spective  claims  of  Dr  Young  and  M.  Champollion  will  be  discussed, 
and  the  question  of  priority  finally  set  to  rest ;  an  analysis  will  be 
given  of  the  system  of  Spohn,  as  explained  and  illustrated  by  Seyf- 
farth ;  the  theory  of  Aerologicat  Hieroglyphics  proposed  by  the  Che¬ 
valier  Goulianoff,  and  subsequently  expounded  by  the  very  learned 
author  of  Asia  Poli/i^/ottaf  will  also  be  examined;  and,  lastly,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  contributions  to  Egyptian  Literature  made 
by  the  Baron  Silvestre  de  Lacy  and  M.  Letronne,  will  be  fully  de¬ 
tailed.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  further,  that  as  none  of  the  works 
on  Egyptian  Literature  hitherto  published  have  given  an  adequate 
account  of  the  enchorial  form  of  writing,  and  of  the  contents  of  such 
enchorial  papyri  as  have  been  discovered  and  deciphered,  it  is  the 
intention  of  Dr  Browne  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
“  Elementary  Exposition”  to  this  branch  of  the  subject;  and  also, 
to  exhibit  accurate  fac-similes  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  papyri,  accompanied  with  interlinear  translations,  both  in  La¬ 
tin  and  in  English.  Hieroglyphical,  hierarical,  and  enchorial  alpha¬ 
bets,  corrected  and  adjusted  conformably  to  the  most  recent  dis¬ 
coveries,  will,  moreover,  be  appended  to  volume  first,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  such  persons  as  may  choose  to  prosecute  independent  re¬ 
searches,  or  to  verify  the  readings  and  translations  hitherto  execu¬ 
ted  by  Young,  Champollion,  Peyron,  De  Lacy,  Salt,  and  other 
Egyptian  scholars. 

Mr  Daniel  Weir  of  fireenock  is  preparing  a  small  volume  of  poetry, 
which  will  consist  of  sacred  and  other  pieces. 

Mr  John  Murray,  F.L.S.,  is  preparing  the  Natural  History  of 
Poisons,  in  which  the  author  will  treat  of  the  Physiology  of  Life — 
.Secret  and  Slow  Poisons— Epidemic  and  Endemic  Diseases — Conta¬ 
gion — American  and  Arrow  Poisons— Serpent  Poisons— Pleasures  and 
Pains  of  Opium. 

An  edition  of  Bomhastes  Furioso  is  about  to  appear,  illustrated 
by  eight  humorous  designs,  by  George  Cruickshank. 

Tales  of  the  Cyclades,  and  other  Poems,  by  H.  J.  Bradfield,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Athenaiad,”  is  in  the  press. 

Charles  Swain,  of  Manchester,  has  in  the  press,  the  Beauties  of 
the  Mind,  a  Poem,  with  Lays,  Historical  and  Romantic. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  CIL— We  have  been  favoured 
with  an  early  copy  of  this  Number,  but  it  readied  us  too  late  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  our  giving  any  decided  opinion  on  its  contents  till  next  week, 
— The  papers  on  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  and  on  Colonel  Kennedy's 
Researches  into  the  Origin  and  Affinity  of  Languages,  appear  to  be 
powerfully  written.  Sadler  is  attack^  and  settled  in  the  first  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  we  hope  will  not  be  meddled  with  any  more.  The  article 
on  Jefferson  is  lengthy  and  instructive— that  on  the  Ministry,  brief 
and  piquant. 

CiiARLKK  Lamb'g'^  Aldum  Vkrses.**— We  exprcised  our  opinion 
pretty  freely  of  the  namby-pamby  ism  of  many  of  these  Verses,” 
and  it  appears  that  the  London  Literary  Gazette  did  the  fame,— a 
fact  wc  mention,  not  because  It  is  any  confirmation  that  we  were 
either  right  or  wrong,  but  because  it  has  elicited  some  lines  from 
Robert  Southey,  which  are  good  In  themsclvrs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  childish  sneer  they  contain  at  Jeffrey.  We  give  these  lines  a 
place  here  as  a  literary  curiosity,  £t  the  fame  time  stating  distinctly, 
that  Dr  Southey  is  not  our  ntae^nu*  Apollo  in  matters  of  poetical 
taste;  and  liesides,  in  the  present  instance,  he  is  evidently  biassed 
by  motives  of  personal  friendship:— 

TO  niARLaa  lamb,  on  the  rbvixwal  of  his  **  album  verses” 
JN  the  literary  UAZRTTK, 

By  Hotert  Southey, 

Charles  Lamb,  to  those  who  know  thee  justly  dear 
For  rarest  genius,  and  for  sterling  worth, 

Unchanging  friendship,  warmth  of  heart  sincere. 

And  wit  that  never  gave  an  ill  thought  birth. 

Nor  ever  in  Its  sport  infix'd  a  sting ; 

To  us  who  have  admired  and  loved  thee  long. 

It  is  a  proud  as  well  as  pleasant  thing 


To  hear  thy  good  report,  now  borne  along 
Upon  the  honest  bseatli  of  public  praise : 

We  know  that  with  the  elder  sons  of  song 
In  honouring  whom  thou  hast  delighted  still. 

Thy  name  shall  keep  Its  course  to  after  days. 

The  empty  pertness,  and  the  vulgar  wrong, 

Tire  flippant  folly,  the  malicious  will. 

Which  have  assail’d  thee,  now,  or  heretofore. 

Find,  soon  or  late,  their  proper  meed  of  shame ; 

The  more  thy  triumph,  and  our  pride  the  more. 

When  witling  critics  to  the  world  proclaim. 

In  lead,  their  own  dolt  incapacity. 

Matter  it  is  of  mirthful  memory 
To  think,  when  thou  wert  early  in  the  field. 

How  doughtily  small  Jeffrey  ran  at  thee 
A  tilt,  and  broke  a  bubush  on  thy  shield.  ‘ 

And  now,  a  veteran  in  the  lists  of  fame, 

I  ween,  old  Friend  !  thou  art  not  worse  bested, 

When,  with  a  maudlin  eye  and  drunken  aim, 

Dulness  hath  thrown  ajerclan  at  thy  head. 

We  should  be  well  content  to  engage  in  any  tournament  where 
“small  Jeffirey”  tilts  on  our  side;  and,  though  allowed  no  other 
weapons  but  a  bulrush  a-piece,  we  should  not  scruple  to  throw  down 
tlie  gauntlet  to  Dr  Southey  and  Charles  Lamb,  and  should  hold  our¬ 
selves  no  true  knights  if  we  did  not  put  them  into  as  much  bodily 
perturbation  as  ever  these  “  old  fiiends”  were  in  their  lives  before. 

Education  in  Ameiuca.— We  have  just  received  the  Fifth  An- 
nual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  High  School  Society  of  New 
York.  Some  years  ago,  a  number  of  respectable  citizens  in  that 
town  formed  themselves  into  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  High  School.  They  first  erected  a  building  to  be  devoted 
to  the  education  of  males.  As  some  members,  however,  were 
doubtful  of  the  possibility  of  managing  such  an  institution  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  an  offer  was  accepted  from  two  eminent  teachers 
to  take  a  lease  of  the  school  for  a  term  of  years,  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  manage  the  whole  concern,  receiving  the  emolu¬ 
ments,  and  conforming  to  the  terms  of  tuition  prescribed  by  the 
Board.  On  subsequently  erecting  a  similar  school  for  females,  they 
I  ventured  to  retain  the  management  in  their  own  hands,  and  suc- 
'  ceeded  so  well,  that  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  associate  teachers, 
they  obtained  from  the  survivor  a  surrender  of  the  remainder  of 
his  lease.  Both  of  the  High  Schools  are  at  present  entirely  under 
their  control.  The  High  School  for  males  is  divided  into  an  intro¬ 
ductory,  a  junior,  and  a  senior  department.  In  the  first,  160  boys, 
under  the  care  of  a  master  and  three  assistants,  are  engaged  in  spell¬ 
ing,  reading,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geography,  declamation, 
and  composition.  Oral  instruction  is  likewise  given  in  grammar 
and  the  outlines  of  history.  Twice  a-week,  short  lectures  on  na¬ 
tural  history  and  the  useful  arts  are  delivered  in  a  style  level  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  boys,  by  the  Principal.  A  system  of  rewards 
by  tickets  is  established ;  and  a  class  of  honour  formed  of  the  thirty, 
who,  during  the  month,  acquire  the  greatest  number  of  these  tokens. 
Books  are  also  distributed  as  premiums  at  certain  periods.  In  the 
junior  department,  there  are  likewise  [160  boys  under  a  master  and 
three  assistants.  The  branches  taught  are  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  elocution,  grammar,  history,  and  geography.  The 
master  gives  popular  lectures  on  natural  history,  and  physical  and 
political  geography.  In  the  senior  department,  the  studies  of  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  of  mathematics  and  natural  science,  are 
pursued  under  the  Principal  and  his  assistant.  A  French  teacher, 
educated  at  Paris,  attends  the  school  four  days  in  the  week.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Spain  attends  at  stated  times  to  teach  Spanish  to  such  as 
are  destined  for  commercial  pursuits.  There  is  an  extensive  and 
excellent  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  lectures  on  natural  philosophy. 
Owing  to  some  accidental  circumstance,  there  are  at  present  only  86 
scholars  in  this  part  of  the  establishment.  The  introductory  de¬ 
partment  of  the  female  school  is  under  the  charge  of  a  female  teaclier, 
with  three  salaried  assistantsi  and  five  young  ladies  who  give  their 
assistance  on  receiving  instruction  in  the  higher  branchesjof  education 
after  school  hours.  There  are  107  pupils  who' are  taught  the  alphabet, 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  plain  needle- work.  In  the  junior  department,  S  » 
pupils  are  taught  spelling,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  meehanii’al 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  linear  drawing,  and 
needle-work.  In  the  senior  department,  86  pupils  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  Principal,  tw’o  teachers,  and  a  French  lady,  in  the 
higher  branches  of  English  education,  French,  drawing,  and  paint¬ 
ing.  In  both  schools  the  monitorial  system  is  adopted,  and  in  ad¬ 
verting  to  this  circumshince,  the  report  pays  a  high  compliment  to 
Professor  Pillans.  Bath  are  subjected  to  the  superintendence  of  a 
visiting  committee,  more  with  a  view  to  report  the  general  state  of 
education  in  the  school,  than  to  ascertain  the  individual  proficiency 
of  the  pupils.  Schools  on  a  similar  plan  have  been  establi>hcd  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  Kentucky  has  lately  sent  two 
gentlemen  to  examine  the  schools  in  the  VV'estern  territories,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  Lexington  and 
Louisville.  The  High  Schools  of  New  York  have  also  become  an 
object  of  emulation  with  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
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Juan  de  Vega's  Jouhnal.— observe  it  stated  in  the 
f  last  Saturday,  that  the  author  of  tliis  work  deprecates 
^tlat  o  annTt*  nf  thf*  n^fflnnt  or  incomnetencv  of  the 


■  1  severity,  on  the  score  of  the  neglect  or  incompetency  of  the 

person  he  employed  to  revise  and  prepare  his  MS.  for  the 
literary  p  accustomed  to  such  a  task  himself.”  We  notice 

ly  for  the  sake  of  mentioning,  that  as  we  are  anxious  on  all 
"Jons  to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  we  do  not  doubt  tliat 
of  the  censure  we  have  bestowed  on  the  production,  belongs 
*^Tliarly  to  the  aforesaid  literary  person*'^  and  we  therefore  re- 
llwve  in^part  the  weight  of  the  burden  from  the  Senor’s  own 

The  Cut  and  Dry  System  of  Reviewing.— A  mighty  outcry 
has  been  made  of  late  by  certain  small  critics  against  tlie  horrible  inno- 
Jation  recently  adopted  by  publishers,  of  sending  printed  extracts  to 
editors,  along  with  a  copy  of  any  new  work.  VVe  look  upon  the  alarm 
which  the  rigidly  righteous  alfect  to  entertain  in  consequence  as  alto¬ 
gether  humbug.  These  printed  extracts  are  exclusively  meant  for 
newspaper  editors,  who,  by  giving  one  or  two  of  them  a  place,  help  to 
advertise  the  volume,  and  who  will  probably  never  take  the  trouble 
of  alluding  to  it  in  any  other  way.  Would  any  literary  critic  who 
cared  one  farthing  for  his  character  be  influenced  in  the  slightest  by 
these  loose  sheets  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  reason  for  objecting  to  them  ? 
They  may  be  useful  in  some  cases,  and  in  none  can  tlicy  be  of  any 

injury.  ,  ^  , 

The  French  Press. — On  the  abolition  of  theliberty  of  the  press 

by  Charles  X.,  and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  tlie  liberal  Journals, 
property  to  the  amount  of  L.150,000  was  either  destroyed,  or  placed 
in  danger  of  destruction,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  were 
thrown  out  of  bread.  The  number  of  copies  of  the  Constitiitlonnel, 
Journaldes  DebafSt  Courrier,  National,  Temps,  and  Journal du  Co?n- 
merce,  printed  daily,  exceeded  fifty-five  thousand ;  and  it  is  compu¬ 
ted  that  the  readers  of  these  papers  amounted  to  upwards  of  two 
millions.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  since  the  liberty  of  the  press 
has  been  restored,  tlie  number  of  copies  of  tliese  papers  will  increase 
to  eighty  thousand  daily. 

Literary  Novelties  from  Paris.— M.  Renaud  has  published 
a  volume  entitled,  ”  Extraits  dcs  Historiens  Arabes  iclatifs  aux 
Guerres  des  Croisades.”  After  litsening  for  centuries  to  the  tales  of 
these  wild  forays,  as  told  by  the  Christians,  it  must  be  interesting 
to  hear  the  otlier  side. — M.  Champoiseau  has  published  at  Tours, 
”  Notice  sur  une  tete  d’argent  ;dore ,  renfermant  un  crane  humain, 
trouvee  pres  de  la  ville  dc  Tours.” — M.  Dupont  has  published  a 
history  of  Rochelle.  The  conspicuous  part  whicli  this  town  played 
during  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots,  renders  it  interesting.— In  Marcli 
last,  a  farmer  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bernay,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure,  while  plowing,  struck  against  a  tile,  which  proved  on 
examination  to  form  part  of  a  piece  of  subterraneous  masonry.  On 
breaking  it  open  he  found  a  great  quantity  of  silver  vases,  images, 
(kc.,  valuable  as  bullion,  but  still  more  valuable  on  account  of  their 
exquisite  workmanship.  The  French  antiquarians  infer  from  the 
style  that  they  belong  to  the  age  immediately  after  Augustus,  and 
suppose  that  they  have  been  hidden  during  some  of  the  civil  wars 
which  desolated  Gaul  under  the  Empire.  M.  Raoul  Rochette,  con¬ 
servator  of  the  Cabinet  of  Metals  in  tlic  Royal  Library,  lias  pur¬ 
chased  them  for  that  collection. 

Chit-Chat  from  London.— William  IV.  has  intimated  to  the 
committee  of  King’s  pollege  his  desire  that  it  should  be  placed  under 
his  immediate  protection  and  patronage. — Mr  Eulenstein,  another 
curious  musical  individual,  has  been  delighting  the  inhabitants  of 
London  with  his  performances  on  the  Jew’s  harp.  He  atfunes  a 
number  of  these  simple  instruments  to  a  certain  scale,  and  changes 
them  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  the  course  of  his  playing,  so  as 
never  for  an  instant  to  interrupt  the  melody,  or  impair  the  most 
brilliant  execution.  He  has  announced  his  intention  of  taking  a  pro¬ 
vincial  excursion,  in  the  course  of  which  he  will  visit  Edinburgh,— 
The  A  to  of  last  Saturday  makes  a  curious  mistake,  when  it  states 
that  Sir  George  Smart  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Edinburffh  Review 
concerning  Miss  Paton.  Sir  George  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Edinburgh 
Advertiser  newspaper,  contradicting  a  report  which  ha(|  been  copied 
into  its  columns  from  a  London  journal,  in  which  he  was  stated  to 
h^ve  laid  of  Miss  Paton,  in  reference  to  her  connexion  with  Drury 
Une,—.**  >Ve  have  done  with  her  for  ever.”  Sir  George  explains 
that  though,  as  conductor  of  the  ensuing  Norwich  and  Lfverpool 
citivals,  he  has  dispensed  with  her  services,  he  by  no  means  pro- 
nuies  to  be  done  with  her  for  ever. — The  last  Number  of  the  Court 
ovrnal  contains  the  following  odd  advertisement;— “  Thanks ! 
thanks!  Five  Hundred  to  One  Thousand  Thanks  will  be  given 
®  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  who  will  procure  for  the  Advertiser 
inadequate  permanent  Situation:  the  strictest  secrecy  will  be  ob- 
^rved.  A  line  directed  to  S.  W.,  at  the  Oflice  of  the  Court 
outnal,  will  be  attended  to.” — Landseer  has  just  published 
wood  engravings,  illustrative  of  Burns’s  ”  Address  to  the  Dcil 

his  illustrations  of  **  Tain  O’Shanter,” 
n  these  were  jxwr  enough.  Why  will  not  Landseer  keep  to  his 
own  department  ? 

Glasgow'.— The  Row  Heresy  still  continues  to 
dual  though  it  is  probable  that  not  above  200  indivi- 

•  altogether,  including  the  converts  at  Carluke,  Greenock,  and 


Port-Glasgow,  and  tlie  pariahes  of  Roseneath  and  Row,  could  be 
reckoned  as  having  committed  tiiemselves  on  the  subject.  Mr  Tho¬ 
mas  Erskine,  advocate,  the  able^  disciple  of  tlie  sect,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  **  Gifts  of  the  Spirit many  things 
in  which  axe  very  pitiable.— Our  Regatta  was  a  splendid  insipidity  of 
two  days’  duration,— one  day  would  have  been  quite  enough.  The 
dinner  was  well  conducted,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  May, 
the  able  and  excellent  cliairman.— The  question  of  the  patent,  so 
long  disputed  by  our  two  managers,  is  at  length  settled  in  favour  of 
Alexander ;  and  Seymour  is  about  to  convert  his  house  into  a  minor 
theatre  for  oiieratie,  melo- dramatic,  and  equestrian  pieces. — Miss 
Graddon,  who,  by  the  by,  is  no  longer  Miss  Graddon,  for  she  is  mar¬ 
ried,  gave  an  excellent  coueert  here  on  Thursday  night. — Our  Exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  excellent ;  the  Edinburgh  artists  are  in  great  strength. 

Chit-chat  from  Cockenzie.(!)— Literature  here,  as  in  America, 
is  yet  a  small  thing,  and  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  population  consists  of  stalwart  fishermen  and  randy  fish¬ 
wives.  The  only  book  I  have  yet  met  with  is  a  small  edition  of  the 
History  of  the  Bible,  which  belonged  to  some  old  woman’s  grand¬ 
father,  and  had  neitlier  beginning  nor  end.  The  plates  (with  reve¬ 
rence  be  it  written)  would  almost  do  for  the  Comio  Annual,  The 
village  is  a  dirty  village,  that’s  poz ;  but  the  women  are  all  strap¬ 
ping  queans,  and  the  children  are  fine  children,  and  as  brown  and 
plentiful  as  gooseberries.  The  sight  would  almost  put  Malthus 
“  beside  himself.”  At  the  latter  end  of  last  month  we  had  some  ex¬ 
quisitely  fine  days,  when  the  sea,  “  the  glorious  sea,”  was  like  a  vast 
mirror.  There  is  a  superb  ridge  of  rocks  which  run  directly  in  front 
of  the  village,  and  which  have  hitherto  proved  an  efficient  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  At  particular  places,  when 
tlie  tide  is  flowing  or  ebbing,  the  most  melancholy  groaning  and 
moaning  sounds  arc  heard  among  the  yocks.  One  evening,  while 
reading,  I  was  a  good  deal  startled,  and  searched  about  in  vain  for 
some  poor  unfortunate  who  I  supposed  had  got  jammed  in  among 
them.  I  never  heard  such  mournful  sounds  from  so  hard-hearted  a 
commodity  before.  A  good  number  of  people  frequent  this  place 
and  Port-Seaton,  for  the  sea-bathing  and  **  caller  air;”  and  out  of 
doors  it  is  often  pleasant  enough.  Although  we  have  not  much 
“blessed  retirement,”  yet  we  “  sit  on  rocks,”  and  read  Shakspeare 
and  the  Literary  Journal,  On  the  right,  the  coast  stretches  to  the 
north,  and  the  sun  sliines  pleasantly  on  Gosford  House  and  North 
Berwick  Law.  On  the  left,  the  gay  town  of  Portobello  shines  in 
white  stone,  and  Arthur’s  Seat  and  the  Calton  Hill  rear  their  well- 
known  forms  against  the  western  sky.  On  a  clear  day,  witli  the 
help  of  a  glass,  we  can  discover  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh  foot¬ 
ing  it  along  the  North  Bridge,  and  see  St  Giles’s  crown-like  spire, 
and  the  ancient  Castle  towering  in  the  distance.  Many  more  things 
we  spy  hereabouts ;  but  the  above  will  serve  in  the  meantime  for  a 
little  chit-chat  from  Cockenzie. 

Theatrical  Gossip, — The  Italian  Opera  has  closed  for  the  season. 
A  considerable  (lart  of  the  company,  among  whom  are  Donzelli, 
Lablache,  Malibran,  Lalande,  and  Blasis,  are  going,  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  Laurent,  to  perform  at  the  Hague  during  the  rejoicings 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Marianne. — Nothing  new  is  doing 
at  cither  the  Hay-Market  or  Adelphi,  but  in  order  to  draw  houses, 
which  seems  to  be  rather  a  difficult  task,  they  commonly  perform 
four  or  five  pieces  the  same  night.  It  is  expected  that  one  of  the  en¬ 
terprising  managers  will  speedily  announce  the  whole  of  Inchbald’s 
British  Theatre  as  the  entertainments  of  the  evening. — Miss  Fanny 
Ay  ton  has  been  at  Derby ;  Kean  has  been  at  Manchester  ;  Vestris 
has  been  at  Liverpool;  and  Miss  Graddon  has  been  at  Glasgow.— 
Vates  and  the  Elephant  have  been  drawing  tolerable  houses  at  the 
Caledonian  Theatre  here. — Miss  Jarman  is  engaged  for  our  Theatre- 
Royal  next  season,  which  we  look  upon  as  a  favourable  omen  that 
the  season  will  be  a  successful  one.  The  manager  is  busily  stirring 
his  stumps,  as  we  recommended. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  powerful  story,  entitled,  “  Tried  and  Acquitted,”  shall  ap¬ 
pear,  if  possible,  in  our  nexL— “  The  Adventure  of  Harry  Grimes,” 
shall  also  have  a  iilace  soon.— A  Correspondent  in  Oban  writes  to 
us,  that  the  people  there  are  “  dreaming  of  the  Shephenl’s  Portrait, 
and  vrooderiog  at<  that  most  extraordinary  plienomenon— the  Edin^ 
burgh  {literary  Journal,"*  The  Shepherd’s  Portrait  will  be  ready 
about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  Literary  Journal  will,  ere 
long,  become  a  more  extraordinary  plienomenon  still. 

We  do  not  think  “  Sunset,”  by  D.  W.  of  Greenock,  so  good  as 
several  of  his  other  poetical  pieces  which  we  have  seen.— The  poet¬ 
ical  tale  from  Inverlcithen,  entitled,  “  Walter  Bell,”  thoiigli  by  no 
means  deficient  in  merit,  scarcely  comes  up  to  our  standard. — We 
arc  afraid  we  must  say  the  same  of  the  last  communication  we  have 
received  from  “  J.  N.”  of  Forfar. — The  longer  poem  by  “  A  fre¬ 
quent  Reader,”  near  Glasgow,  is  hardly  good  enough ;  we  shall  see 
what  we  can  do  for  the  shorter. — “  An  Allegory,”  by  “  E.  V.”  will 
not  suit  us. — Our  poetical  friends  “  L.  P.  H.”— “  Astolpho” — “  Bot- 
zaris,”  and  “  H.”  will  all  have  their  fate  decided  on  Saturday 
se’enniglit,  on  which  day  we  will  apitear  in  our  “  immortal  Slif- 
FKKs,”  as  our  numerous  Currcipondents  are  always  pleased  to  term 
them. 
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